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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 6a. 
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FOLKESTONE, Best Part. 


ELECT Private Temperance BOARDING 
HOOSE, conducted on Christian principles. Home 
comforts. Good diet. 42s. to 52s.6d. inclusive weekly. 
Not far from Turkish Baths. Lock-up for cycles. 
Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremont Road. 
Telegrams: COMFORT. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 
Well-appointed Family Hotel and Boarding 


House. lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacEREss. 


MDME. VEICELE’S VEGETARIAN DEPOT & ACENCY 
81, Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 

All Goods intended for Health and Progress are mere 
Food Specialities. Hygienic Clothing. Household 
uisites. Literature. etc. Price List on application, or by 
ost upon sending 1d. stamp. 


[LFRACOMBE.— GRANVILLE BOARDING 
HOUSE. Grand Sea Views. Lofty situation, sunshine, 
bracing air, 45 bedrooms, billiards, comfort, sociability. 
Good cuisine. Guide gratis. First-class Temperance 
House. W.R. FOSTER, Proprietor. 
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Connaught House, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 
WANTED next term, Companion-Pupil for 
girl of sixteen. 
Reduced fees. References exchanged. 
Interview in London during holidays if 
desired. Apply Principal. 
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A GOOD OPENING FOR LADIES. 


THE HYGIENIC HOME & COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Offers a thorough training in Swedish Gymnastics, 

Hygiene, Cookery, &c. At the end of the course 

ats are found for successful students, with salaries 
rom £40 to £60 per annum. Age 18 to 30. 


DELICATE GIRLS AND LADIES are 
received to be strengthened and restored to health 
by means of Swedish Gymnastics, Medical Move- 
ments, Massage, combined with pure air, pure 
food, and out-door occupations. 


Send postcard for particulars to— 


Miss RHODA ANSTEY, The Leasowes, Halesowen, 
Worcestershire. 


WITZERLAND, Paris, Geneva, Chamonix, 
Mont Blanc, Tétenoire Pass, Vernayaz, 
Montreux, Chillon Castle, Lausanne, 12 guineas 
inclusive. Mr.and Mrs. HOOPER’S personally 
conducted and select parties, July 8th, 
August 5th; first-class hotels; itinerary gratis. 
Highburita, Compton-terrace, London. 
Central Offices, 158, Strand, W.C. 


To Rome and Back for 14 guineas. 
Date of Departure, October 5th. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiere, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


‘One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
present day is Miss Sapies, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Please Note CHANGE oF ADDRESS to larger premises 
consequent on inerease of business : 
New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 


FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Many women who have acce di 
discover that they have married johns. 
* * * 


Mr. Fussy: “I don’t see why you wear 
those’ ridiculous big sleeves, when you have 
nothing to fill them.” Mrs. Fussy: ‘ Do you 
fill your silk hat?” 

* * * 

ALL men desire earnestly to have truth on 

their side; few to be on the side of truth. 
* % % 


Littte Annette had been taken to a concert 
for the first time in her life, and on her return 
home was asked to give her impression. ‘‘ Oh, 
auntie, there was a lady who screamed because 
she had forgotten her sleeves, and a waiter 
was playing on the piano all ihe time.” 


Sm Jon Macponatp, the first Prime 
Minister of Canada, was fond of relating this 
story to illustrate the need of an Upper House. 
‘* Of what use is the Senate ?” asked Jefferson, 
as he stood before the fire with a cup of tea in 
his hand, pouring the tea into the saucer. 
“You have answered your own question,” 
replied Washington. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
“Why do you pour that tea into the saucer?’ 
‘© To cool it.” ‘“‘Even so,” said Washington ; 
‘the senate is the saucer into which we pour 
legislation to cool.” 

* * 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN.—Mr. Curzon, in 
reply to Mr. Elliot Lees, said that since the 
publication of the report of the Berlin Labour 
Conference (Commercial No. 15, 1891) Her 
Majesty’s Government had been informed of 
the following important changes made by 
foreign governments with regard to the age of 
rage ey of children. In France the age of 
the ission to factories has, by the law of 
November, 1892, been fixed at 18, except for 
those holding the certificate of elementary 
education, who may be employed as youn 
as 12; in Norway the law of June, 1892, whic 
regulates the age of admission to factories, 
fixes the age for full employment at 14, but 
permits the employment of children over 12 
under certain conditions for not more than six 
hours a day. The age of employment was 
fixed at 14 in Illinois by a law of June, 1893, 
and in Connecticut by a law of May, 1895. 
In Portugal a Royal decree of March 16th, 1893, 
defined the conditions under which children 
between 10 and 12, and over 12, might work in 
certain industries. He might add that changes 
of the nature of those mentioned were published 
from time to time in the Labour Gazette. 
——: * 


On entering the old church of St. Nicholas, 
at a certain town on the Norfolk coast, one is 
struck by the very curious seat which is placed 
in a niche by the west door. It is formed of 
the base of the skull and the first vertebra of a 
whale. The seat is a very comfortable one, as 
the writer can testify, and there is ample room 
for at least two people to be seated in it. It is 
massive in form, and firm as a piece of rock. 
This seat was placed in St. Nicholas’ about the 
year 1582, though the church was founded in 
1101. Itis a portion of a huge whale which 
was washed ashore at the adjoining parish. 
This large fish was seventeen yards long from 
the neck to the tail, the jaw alone being three 
yards and a-quarter in length. About twenty- 
four years after the skull was placed in the 
church the churchwardens invested 8s. in giving 


the seat a coat of paint. 
: * 
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“THe ArT oF KNITTING; ANCIENT AND 
MopeErn.”’—This novel addition to the literature 
of the trade discloses, in a concise form the 
great change that has taken place within the 
last half century from the old and slow method 
to the new and rapid method of producin 
hand-knit seamless hosiery. Whereas the old. 
speed was fifty stitches per minute, the new 
speed is 50,000 stitches per minute. 


SMALL well-furnished FLAT to be let, opposite 
Battersea Park, for year or less. Apply, E., 123, 
“ Woman’s Signal ” Office, 30, Maiden-lane, W.c, 
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EXCELSIOR. 
A PLEA FOR THE VOTE. 
By Mary GARDNER. 


‘Tux question of Woman's Suffrage has been 
actively debated for nearly half acentury. Its 

romoters in the present day, therefore, can 
Bardly be charged with pressing forward a 
hastily considered proposal. Yet we seem a 
long way from solution. Why is it that a 
measure so earnestly and eloquently urged, for 
which petitions have been offered again and 
again, exceeding in number and volume all 
Parliamentary petitions for any other object, 
lags so? Unquestionably one chief obstacle 
lies in the very disability which it is sought to 
remove, i.c., the absence of voting power in the 
background. 

Mr. Jacob Bright says: ‘It is like trying to 
move a heavily laden waggon without horses, to 

ress any measure affecting women through the 

ouse of Commons.” Then we have to meet a 
formidable array of forces in opposition : tradition, 
. conservatism, cd bee but yet it must be 
reluctantly conceded that the apathy of the 
majority of women themselves constitutes one 
principal hindrance. Much as we may regret 
this it is yet inevitable. The whole training 
and education of women has disposed them to 
look to the present, to consider only direct and 

rsonal advantage. And if the value of the 
Frannie be tested from the purely personal 
standpoint, “‘ What will it profit me—or mine 2° 
‘the answer is not often apparent. We have 
surely learnt by this time, that possession of the 
vote is no panacea for social ills, but women 
who desire it base their claim on other grounds 
than personal ones. 

It is often made a reproach to women that 
they are disunited on this and other matters, 
but do men, among whom public opinion circu- 
‘lates much more freely, owing to their more 
public life, ever unite solidly for any one object ? 
Is such unanimity possible or even desirable ? 


An exact analogy in the case of men of any 


measure affecting all classes as the franchise 
will affect all classes of women, is impossible to 
find. The nearest approach to it is, perhaps, 
in the Irish Home Rule Bill. That measure, 
enthusiastically supported by some Irishmen, 
is equally denounced by others, while between 
the two extremes are to be found all shades of 
Nationalist opinion. The Suffrage is the 
woman’s Home Rule Bill. 

I am not going to advance arguments for the 
cause. Others have done so with far greater 
ability than I could bring to bear upon the 
subject. There remains nothing to be said 
as touching justice and equity which has not 
been sicealy eloquently said. Moreover, the 
case is now beyond the need of argument. 
Fach extension of the franchise has demonstrated 
and emphasised more and more the principle of 
individual representation. We are now within 
measurable distance of manhood suffrage. On 
what ground of reason or justice can woman be 
finally excluded from all representation in the 
State, from all voice in making the laws which, 
nevertheless, she is bound to obey? The burden 
of proof lies with our opponents. Speaking in 
the House of Commons in April, 1866, re 
Woman’s Suffrage, Mr. Disraeli said: ‘ So far 
as mere abstract reasoning is concerned, I 
should like to see anybody get up and oppose 
that claim.” And the challenge remains un- 
answered. 

I leave the question of justification. My only 
object now is to speak, however imperfectly, to 
that class of women who, because they are not 
for us, are against us; those who hover on the 
brink, because while more or less approving 


the principle they think the time is not yet, 
or that the measure is not of practical im- 
portance. To such as these I would urge the 
value of the franchise as an educational force 
We can but conjecture its effects, but one 
thing at least seems certain: it must tend to 
widen the mental horizon of women, and make 
the average domestic woman less merely 
domestic. 

Few will deny that women have suffered in 
the past from the cramping nature of their 
environment. They were intellectually starved, 
their mental growth stunted. What wonder if 
they became too often, ‘small, slight-natured, 
miserable ” ? 


‘The minds of women,” said Buckle, “ are 
often irretrievably injured by the Nel pertain 
Lee called their education.” But although 

eir education was in a scholastic sense con- 
temptible, I think they suffered even more from 
the narrowness of their lives, from the lack of 
that wider education of experience which is 
gained in the world’s school. The woman’s 
nature had no room for expansion. It was 
artificially bound from childhood like the 
Chinese woman’s foot. We can but imagine 
what they felt and suffered, those women of 
the past, from our knowledge of our own 
nature and the pain of our futile aspirations. 
To all possessing intelligence and ambition, 
there came probably a period of mental pain 
and revolt, the aching of restraint, the 
throbbing of repressed energies before numb- 
ness and atrophy succeeded and the woman 
fitted into her surroundings as the crushed 
and mulitated foot fits its covering. 


I believe that there are few women, past or 
present, who have not at some time or other 
| in their lives, echoed the vain, passionate 
jlonging, ‘Oh that I were a man!” But 
surely this ought not so to be. Women should 
be able to rejoice in their womanhood. There 
have been many women whose names are writ 
large upon the page of history, and very many 
others who, although unknown to fame, have 
been in the best sense of the word “great,” to 
whose sympathy and influence as wife or 
mother many a famous man has owed his 
achievements in no slight measure. But 
although women of exceptional force of 
character might rise superior to circumstances, 
it was impossible that the many should do so. 
The majority were conquered by fate instead 
of conquering. A thoughtful woman said to 
me recently, ‘‘If women en masse had been 
capable of raising themselves above the fetter- 
ing, limiting, conditions of their lives, they 
would have proved themselves so far the 
superiors of men that there would have been 
no living on the same planet for them.” 

Uneducated and untrained, with little incen- 
tive to exertion and very few outlets for energy, 
the alternatives generally offered to women of 
the upper and middle classes were a life of 
frivolity or domesticity. The former is un- 
worthy indeed of any reasonable being, but the 
latter has been often extolled as ‘‘ women’s 
sphere,” as all in fact, for which nature 
intended her. Yet a purely domestic life had 
disadvantages, in that it limited the powers 
and sympathies of women and dwarfed her 
mental faculties. ven the highest duty of 
womanhood, the maternal, tended to do so, 
if while giving herself to her children her own 
nature was not re-inforced. The adult must 
stoop to the child nature and we cannot stoop 
continually without injury. 

The domestic woman—that embodiment of 
excellence, according to many—do not we all 
know her as she often appears—one whose talk 

is always of her children, her housekeeping, 


en a cae aie 


her servants, oe the delinquencies of the 
8 


last, whose min absorbed by these, so that 
the affairs of the outer world fail to touch her 
in the slightest degree ? When I was young 
and impatient, I judged this t of woman 
harshly, “ Stupid, uninteresting!" I now pity 
her. She is probably less often deficient than 
undeveloped. 
‘My nature is subdued 
To whatit works in. . . .” 


I have met many of these undeveloped 
natures, in whom I dimly discerned the rudi- 
ments of higher things; some self-satisfied, 
others with a wistful, half-consciousness of 
their own incompleteness. Nothing can 
more stultifying than the daily round of petty 
domestic duties without relief. I would not 
for s moment undervalue the true dignity of 
any useful work. Everything, however small, 
which makes for the comfort or happiness of 
others, is worth doing with the best of our 

wers. From the oversight of a household 

own to the smallest detail therein, the orderin, 
or cooking of a dinner, or any of the thousan 
trifles comprised in successful housekeeping, 
on which the comfort of home life depends, all 
these things are not unworthy of the highest 
intelligence. 

‘‘ Who sweeps & room as to Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

But the power to idealise the real, to dignify 
the commonplace, and ‘make drudger 
divine,” must come from a wider mental cul- 
ture than can be obtained from study of the 
commonplace alone. 

The danger, yes, real danger, lies in confining 
oneself to the trivial round, thus limiting the 
exercise of our faculties. Those who are 
engaged in very fine work, such as lace-making 
or watchmaking, suffer sooner or later from a 
special failure of the optic nerves, resulting in 
shortsightedness, and, perhaps, ultimate blind- 
ness. Through constantly focussing the sight 
upon small near objects, they become unable to 
discern distant objects clearly and in true pro- 
portion. And by giving exclusive attention to 
the small details of life which lie close at hand, 
do we not encounter the danger of a corre- 
sponding mental deficiency—a spiritual myopia? 
It is, indeed, one of the charges most com- 
monly made against women (and not unfounded) 
that they are unable to grasp wide issues, and 
take broad views of facts. So much the worse 
for them and for the world, but while the cause 
is so obvious there is no ground for assuming 
the defect to be inherent. 

With a narrowed understanding there is a 
corresponding narrowness of sympathy. Even 
woman’s benevolence is often but an extended 
form of selfishness. Her devotion to those she 
loves even leads her to be unjust to others. It 
is often said that women are less selfish than 
men. Well, some special womanly excellences 
we may claim for our sex, and I believe the 
average good woman to be more unselfish than 
the average man in whom self-interest has 
been developed as a defensive armour in the 
battle of life; but her unselfishness is limited, 
and too often not allied to a broad sense of 
justice. 

It may be said that with the higher education, 
enlarged interests, and wider scope now offered 
to woman, it is her own fault if she is narrow. 
But I answer that the blight of the past is upon 
us still, the slowly wrought injury of genera- 
tions cannot be at once overcome. We need 
every counteracting influence to resist the 
tendency to a narrow individualism. Even 
when women enter public life they bring the 
spirit of egoism too much into their work. If I 
refer to my own profession it is because I can 
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do so with fuller knowledge than of any other. 
The cemplaint which the Hon. Sydney Holland, 
chairman of the London Hospital, dubbed 
** Matron’s Chronic,” .e., lack of the associate 
feeling, of a wide professional interest, is too 
much with us. It is ‘my hospital, my work, my 
staff.” Those who have tried to kindle an esprit 
de corp for the welfare of the profession at large, 
know this well. ‘“‘“My work requires all my 
attention. I have no time for outside affairs,” 
says the hospital matron, with a consciousness 
of virtue. Side by side with this spirit of 
exclusiveness grows up too often something 
very like jealousy of others’ work, an unwilling- 
ness to it freely and igri their merits 
and the points in which they excel. But I 
trust we are, as a body, outgrowing this. 
The liamentary franchise, by compelling 
attention to matters non-personal and of widely 
extended interest, will, I believe, do more for 
the education of women in the fullest sense of 
a brig than an hy else. i 

we are told, erall men, ‘* You 
have influence. Think of thee and be satisfied ! 
Do not seek for power, for in proportion as you 
gain political power your influence will decline.” 
‘Yes, we have influence. Every human being, 
however insignificant, has his or her share of 
influence. But under past and present condi- 
tions the influence of men upon women has been 
and is immeasurably greater than that of women 
upon men. And | gia agi influence 
has been productive of evil as undue infinence 
ever is. Under freer, more equal conditions it 
might be assumed that the influence'of the 
sexes would be, broadly speaking, equal. But 
with, on the one hand, power and authority, 
and on the other, dependence and weakness, 
how can this be? I see no reason to believe that 
the influence of women depends upon the 
absence of direct power, rather the reverse. 
Influence is allied to power, and increased by 
it. When we speak of an influential person do 
we not mean one who has power through rank, 
wealth, authority, or ability ? 

But it is urged, and the objection has 
weight with many, that women are not prepared 
for the suffrage, that they have too little know- 
ledge of, or interest in, matters political, and 
must be educated up to their responsibilities. 
Are we not in danger here of confounding cause 
and effect ? Since during the last 50 years so 
ss, comparatively speaking, has been 
made in the political education of women, is it 
not reasonable to infer that this is because they 
are irresponsible ? They do not lack capacity 
for the study of politics. History proves this, 
and, moreover, the success of the women’s 
political organisations to-day. But with these 
only a minority are concerned. The majority 
always require an incentive. 

Jo. tuart Mill says (‘‘ Representative 
Government”): ‘‘ Whoever in an otherwise 
popular Government has no vote and no prospect 
of obtaining it will either be a perfect malcon- 
tent or will feel as one whom the general affairs 
of society do not concern, for whom they are to 
be managed by others, who has no business 
with the laws except to obey them, nor with 

ublic interests and concerns except as a 
ooker-on. What he will know or care about 
them from this position may partly be measured 
by what an average woman of the middle class 
knows or cares about politics compared with 
her husband or brothers.” 

I confess that until recently I formed one of 
the band of irresolutes, and therefore appeal to 
such with full appreciation of their position and 
scruples. Believing in the abstract justice of 
representation for women, I was yet not con- 
cerned about its immediate realisation. ‘ It 
will come,’’ I thought; it must come. In the 
meantime there are other things better. worth 
striving for than political power.” But I have 
come to regard it not merely as ‘‘a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,’’ but as a necessary 
step in progress, most necessary for women as 
a means of leading their thoughts outwards and 
broadening their interests. Enfranchisement ! 
The very word is suggestive. Not as an end in 
itself do we desire it, but as a means to an end, 
and that end—the higher development of 
womanhood. 


WOMEN IN ICELAND. 


Tat greatly discussed and much talked of 
evolution of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, ‘“‘The New Woman,” has made her 
way to Iceland. ; 

As the revolution which began with the appli- 
cation of the doctrines of evolutionary science, 
gradually extended in scope until it affected the 
entire intellectual life of the world ; so the onward 
sweeping tide of ‘the arrest of thought,” that 
came upon the women in our land of recent 
years, has carried the idea of the ‘‘ evolution of 
woman” to regions so remote that they are 
bounded only by space. 

The air is full of new battle-cries, of the 
sound of the gathering of new forces, and the 
reconstruction of old ones. The whole plan of 
life is being slowly revealed to woman in a new 
light; never has she looked out upon such an 
opportunity as presents itself in these changing 
conditions. This general ‘ arousement” will 
help the world to a better understanding of 
great causes, which tend to the improvement of 
humanity, and will act as a strengthening and 
bracing influence in the work. It will also 
become a great factor in the solution of mighty 
problems that loom across the threshold of the 
new century, and which will soon call for 
action in the direction toward which the path 
of future progress lies. 

In response to numerous queries concerning 
the women of Iceland, I was directed to Miss 
Olafia Johnsdotter as authority on all questions 
pertaining to her sex. Following given direc- 
tions, we reached a house on one of the main 
streets, upon the’ front of which could be read 
in English and Icelandic, ‘“‘ Star Insurance Com- 
pany.” 

On entering we found ourselves in a neat, 
well-furnished office with the ‘‘ home touches” 
about it which give evidence that a woman in 
an office is a woman still. There I was intro- 
duced to Miss Olafia, as she is called, and here 
I discovered the New Woman of Iceland. 

With a warm and hearty greeting, spoken in 
English, she motioned us to seats, and at once 
entered into a lively conversation. 

She looked a perfect picture of physical and 
intellectual womanhood. With God’s sunlight 
in the gold of her hair, braided in two long 
braids and arranged after the manner of women 
there; with heaven's tints reflected in the blue 
of her mild eyes and the enthusiasm born of an 
earnest purpose apparent in all her utterances, 
she well deserves to rank among the women 
who are helping to make history. 

Miss Olafia was born in Iceland of native 
parents, who were direct descendants of the 
Norseman, on one side, and a distant touch of 
Irish on the other. Early in life she was left 
an orphan and the direction of her education 
and early training fell to a maiden aunt, whose 
chief characteristics are her religious devotion, 
patriotic spirit, and radical political views. 
Doubtless the atmosphere in which she was 
reared accounts, in a measure, for the wide 
development of the niece. 

The education of women in Iceland is limited 
to an extent, for they are not admitted to the 
more advanced schools with men. They are 
allowed to tuke the examinations after studying 
at home, but degrees and titles are not con- 
ferred upon them. 

Miss Olafia felt the greatest need for 
advancement in women was along practical 
lines, and to this end went to Denmark to study 
the best methods of agriculture in a practical 
direction 


“In Denmark,” said Miss Olafia, “they 
have a certain kind of schools for the common 
people, in which the chief branches of educa. 
tion are taught. The idea of the schoo? 
originated with one of the great poets of 
Denmark. Long had I desired to gain infor-.. 
mation regarding the methods of these schools, 
and for that purpose took a journey to Den- 
mark, where I remained fifteen months. 

“‘ Later, I went to Norway, the land of my 
ancestors, where I became acquainted with a 
woman who was agent for the New York 
Insurance Company. She made a great success. 
of the business there, and I was asked to take. 
the general agency for Iceland, which I did. 

‘‘ They had one insurance agency here, but I 
desired to make a departure and see what a 
woman could do along business lines, for I am 
the first woman here to go into business. 

* At first there were many unfavourable 
comments, but as I succeeded, nothing now is. 
thought of it.” 

‘‘ Are the women of Iceland interested in 
politics ?’ I asked. In reply to this Miss Olafia 
clearly defined the civil status of women and 
interspersed facts with her own personal views, 
showing clearly she was not behind in her 
anticipations of the better recognition of 
women. That the women are fully interested 
in all that pertains to the best interests of the 
country is evident from the fact that they have 
a political society composed of women only.. 
This was formed in 1894 for the purpose 
of discussing a question of great moment. 


Under the present system of education, 
in order to enter a profession the student 
must take his degree in Denmark. The 
people began an agitation for a university of 
their own, where medical, law, and theological 
students could be graduated without the great 
expense of a long course in Denmark. This 
seemed the moment to put in a plea for equal 
education of the sexes, and to this end a 
Women’s Political Society was formed, and 
they entered upon the agitation of the question 


from the standpoint of woman’s just right to. 


fit herself for the greatest usefulness. The 
society has spread over the entire island, and 
its members are found even on isolated farms. 

At a convention called by the speaker of the 
Althing at the ancient seat of laws to discuss 


issues of great importance, Miss Olafia was. 
elected to represent the Women’s Political. 


Society. She mounted her sturdy pony, and 
set her face towards the old capital, forty miles 
distant, over rough and trying road. The dele- 
gates had assembled to the number of twenty- 
one, and four hundred spectators brought their 
tents and food, remaining until the convention 
closed. Miss Olafia, though delegated by her 
society, was not entitled to a seat, but the male 
portion recognised the fact that she had a 
constituency, and she was made a voting 
member of the convention. 

When two hundred and ten had given their 
names for a local W.C.T.U. and the selection of 
a president was before the meeting, Miss Olafia 
was unanimously elected to that office. Later, 
in the formation of a National W.C.T.U. for 
Iceland, she was chosen leader. Her deep 
interest in the affairs of life and her business 
qualifications fit her, in a special way, to lead 
the women of that country. Since her election 
she has visited out-lying places in the interest 
of the work, and much of her time in the 
summer months will be spent in organising her 
country-women. In the near future they will 
bring to our ranks a force that will tell in 


' the future of that country. 
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‘CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


‘Tus Montreal Gazette of June 14 contains the 
following from Ottawa, under the previous 
day’s date :— 

‘After the formal prorogation ceremonies 
to-day, two other ceremonies of a less formal 
and more personal nature followed. These 
were the presentation to his Excellency of the 
joint addresses of the Senate and Commons, 
and an address to her Excellency from mem- 
bers of the Senate and Commons, who desired 
to present her with a souvenir of her sojourn in 
Canada. The address to his Excellency was 
read by Sir James D. Edgar, Speaker of the 
Commons, and was replied to by his 
Excellency. 

PRESENTATION TO LADY ABERDEEN. 


Her Excellency was then asked to advance to 
the dais, in front of which she stood, while 
Hon. G. W. Allan, on behalf of the Senate, and 
Mr. Frost, M.P., on behalf of the Commons, 
nominally presented her with the dinner service 
which the members of the two Houses desired 
ther to accept. I say ‘‘ nominally,” because the 
‘work on the service is not actually completed, 
and the service itself was not, therefore, pre- 
ented; but Senator Allan — that it 
would be ready in a few days, having read 
the following address :— 

+‘ The members of the Senate and House of 
Commons, whose names are mentioned below, 
are desirous of presenting to your Excellency, 
on the eve of your departure, some memorial of 
their esteem and affection, in recognition of the 
; devotion of your Excellency to the pro- 
motion of ali good works in Canada, and your 
invariable kindness to the members of the 
Dominion Parliament. 

“The inte historical dinner service, 
the work of the Woman's Art Association of 
Canada, seems to be most suitable for such 
presentation, both because itis purely Canadian, 
and because it is the result of the efforts of 
Canadian women, in whom your Excellency 
has always shown the deepest interest. 


+ We trust that your Excellency will accept 
this gift, as a remembrance of our grateful 
appreciation of the unvarying kindness we have 
weceived at your hands. 


‘© With deep regret at the ending of the 
official and personal relations that have existed 
during the last five years between Government 
House and ourselves, we earnestly wish long 
and happy days for you and yours. 

“* Ottawa, June 13th, 1898.” 


Her Excellency, who seemed deeply moved 
at the attention of the Senate and Commons, 
replied with much feeling as follows :—Gentle- 
men, if I say that I am overwhelmed by this 

rise which you have prepared for me, I am 
but faintly expressing the truth. I wish 1 
could tell you all that is in my heart, but at 
least please let me assure you that this mark of 
spontaneous warm friendship is and ever will 
be, very, very precious to me, and to my 
husband, and my children, and our mothers, 
+oo. As to the splendid gift itself, you could 
‘not possibly have chosen anything which we 
-would have valued more, for this collection of 
-works of art, beautiful in themselves, could not 
‘but have a special value to me as being the 
handiwork of a number of those Canadian women 
workers with whom I have so many cherished 
associations of affectionate sympathy and 
.co-operation for common aims 1 common 
work. But, apart from this, the scenes depicted 
will be a constant living memory of the 
‘surroundings intimately connected with those 
various Canadian homes which have become so 
dear to us. As we look at them, and call on 
our guests to admire them at our high festivals, 
our thoughts will fondly travel again from east 
to west dhepkgh the great Dominion, lingering 
on remembrances brought afresh to our minds 
by scenes from city and country life alike. And 
again we shall hear the sweet notes of the 
Canadian robin and blue bird heralding the 
spring in the woods of Rideau Hall; we shall| The usual receptions after prorogation were 
hear the whir of the wild geese crossing our held by the Speakers of the two Houses, and at 
lovely British Columbian lakes and mountains, ! these photographs of some of the pieces which 
and again our sportsmen will be pursuing‘ compose the service were shown, and gave 


vast domains. His Excellency will once more 
find himself lan a salmon on the Resti- 
che, and our c will be loading their 
ts with spoils from the waters of the Pacific 
and Atlantic. We shall long for the exhilara- 
tion of a to slide on a brilliant Canadian 
winter's day. We shall listen for the splash of 
the paddle as the cance glides up a stately 
shall be 3 ea gt Pes pakies 
8 over the m -hu ‘ 
and anon we find ourselves in ved woods 
amidst the haunts of the wild flowers, whose 
loveliness we see immortalised. But, after all, 
was it kind of you to give me such vivid 
pictures of scenes which have grown so closely 
around our hearts, and from w we must be 
severed? I can scarcely answer that now—I 
will tell you better when you come and see us 
over there in the old country, to which I trust we 
shall return stronger and better fitted for duties 
new and old because of what we have learned 
here. It has been a very rich chapter in our 
lives, and its very richness must cause us man 
heart pangs as we turn over the last peer: 
have spoken of the voices of forest and prairie, 
of river and lake and mountain, which will 
haunt us in our Scottish home, but there will 
be a deeper undertone of voices speaking of the 
human love and friendship, and generous con- 
fidence and encouragement, which has allowed 
us to come so near the heart and inner life of 
this country. Those voices will form the choir 
invisible which will make the truest music in 
our souls as we think of Canada and of all that 
the one word means to us, and of all that 
we pray that it will mean to the world. 
Gentlemen, I wish that I could convey per- 
sonally to every one of the members of the 
Senate and House of Commons who have 
combined in this Somer some adequate ex- 
pression of my grate anks—I wish there 
were opportunities of seeing much more of you, 
each andall. Butitcannot be. But please be- 
lieve that I am only saying what I feel when I 
say that you have strengthened and beautified 
my whole life by your action this day, MayI 
say, God bless you. 
THE DINNER SERVICE. 

he historical dinner service, decorated b 
the Woman’s Art Association of Canada, whieh 
was presented to her Excellency by the Senate 
and House of Commons, will, when completed, 
be one of the most unique works of the kind in 
existence. When it was decided by the members 
of the two Houses to present her Excellency 
with a souvenir, and the form the present 
should take, the branches of the Woman's 
Art Association in Winnipeg, ‘Montreal, 
Toronto, 8t. John, St. Thomas, Hamilton, 
and Brockville were asked to co-operate 


designs and workmanship in the various 
subjects to be used in decoration, consisting of 
historical landscapes, Canadian game birds 
and. their food, Canadian fish, seaweed and 
shells, small song birds, fruit ‘and fruit 
blossoms, Canadian lang and wild flowers; no 
two pieces tobe alike. All pieces to be marked 
with historical, botanical, and scientific and 
common names, with the seal of the Associa- 
tion and artists’ signatures, and city and 
province. As a result of the competition, 
sisteen of the best exhibitors from Toronto, 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, Simcoe, Galway, 
Montreal, Yarmouth, and Halifax were 
selected to carry out the work. The china 
imported for the purpose is from the Doulton 
factory in England. The set consists of 17 
dozen pieces, as follows:—Two dozen soup 
plates, decorated with historical landscape views; 
two dozen meat plates, decorated witb histori- 
cal landscape views; two dozen game plates, 
decorated with game birds of Canada ; two dozen 
fish | ie: decorated with fish, shells, and sea- 
weed of Canada; two dozen salad plates, 
decorated with ferns of Canada; two dozen 
dessert plates decorated with fruit and fruit 
blossoms; two dozen cheese plates, decorated 
with song birds; three dozen after dinner coffees, 
decorated with wild flowers of Canada. 


every evidence 
com: 
work ever done in Canada, as it will 
cally, an illustrated history of the scenery and 
seasons of Canada in 208 volumes, each piece 
being a complete little volume in itself. 
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ments. 
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and contribute specimens for competition in |- 
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that the whole service, when 
be the most valuable artistic 
be, practi- 


ted, will 


LIFE’S SORROW. 


Srcnora MaTiLpa SeRRa0, Italy's greatest woman 
writer, will publish Signora Duse’s 5 
which came to her in the shape of le:ters written 


signora says that she 


ere follows the open- 
e memoirs exactly as Duse 
‘6 Reminiscences ? No. I don’t want to 
I am what I am; what I have 
. Ah, if I only could forget my 


not these, but every 


Still, can it be done? again 
back to things and events that 
remembering what 
od in our life, torn our heart, 
and tremble, made it cower and 
suffer; we cannot escape the thoughts of what 
has been and does exist in spite of us. The 
are like mildew on the leaves of our men’ 


diary. 

And then come men and women, people you 
have never seen, strangers for whom you care 
not and who do not care for you, to er who 
you are and what you are, what you feel, what 
you think. They want to know all about your 
past. And when you refuse to receive them, 
when you do not answer their questions, they 
call you proud, full of pretensions, arrogant, 


Arrogant, and why? Because you will not 
tell them what you are afraid to tell yoursct; 


what frightens you, waat you mean to keep a 
secret from your own heart. — 

Events of my life? There are many of 
them, but what looks to me an event, an 
occurrence that perhaps forced upon me the 
part I am playing in the world, the markstones 
of my life in short, to another they ma 
acpeer stale and empty and unprofitable acci- 

ents. 

Yes, I have had many experiences ; too 
many, but they were not experiences in 
sense which the sensation-hungry mob alone 
recognises: they were more like trials; trials 
that have cost me many tears, and the remem- 
brance of which make me cry, cry, cry.” 


EE ES 


DROPPED STITCHES. 
By Fuorence A. Jongs. 


I proprep a stitch in my knitting 
As I sat at work one day, 
And it seemed such a little matter 
I sang as I worked away. 
But lo, when my work was finished, 
I saw with infinite pain, ‘ 
The stitch I had missed in thef{morning 
Had rendered it all in vain ! 
That all of my perfect stitches 
Were useless hecause of one ! 
That one little flaw had cost me, 
The loss of my heart’s ‘‘ Well done!” 


Just so it is in our lives, dear, 
But the stitches dropped, ah me! 
Are part of the soul’s own garment 
e weave for eternity. 
The stitch of unbridled passions, 
Of an evil, bitter thought, 
The stitch of neglected duties 
Are into the pattern wrought! 
The stitch of the first sly act, lad, 
The stitch of your first strong drink, 
And the work of your life is rained— 
Does it pay, dear, do you think ? 
Alas! for the stitch unheeded, 
Ah me, for the mischief done, 
For the glad hopes of the morning, 
For heartache at set of sun! 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
| CRAFT’S 
VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER XIII.—(continued.) 


Soms INSTANCES OF THE FOLLY WHICH THE 
IGNORANCE OF WOMEN GENBRATES; WITH CON- 
CLUDING REFLECTIONS ON THE MORAL IMPROVB- 
MENT THAT A REVOLUTION IN FEMALE MANNERS 
MIGHT NATURALLY BE EXPECTED TO PRODUCE. 

ANOTHER instance of that feminine weakness 

o character often produced by a confined educa- 

tion, is a romantic twist of the mind, which has 

been very properly termed sentimental. 
Women subjected by ignorance to their sensa- 
tions, and only taught to look for happiness in 
love, refine on sensual feelings, and adopt meta- 
physical notions respecting that passion, which 
lead them shamefully to neglect the duties of 
life, and frequently in the midst of these sublime 
refinements they plump into actual vice. 
These are the women who are amused by the 
reveries of the stupid novelists, who, knowing 
little of human nature, work up stale tales, and 
describe meretricious scenes, all retailed in a 
sentimental jargon, which equally tend to 
corrupt the taste, and draw the heart aside 
from its daily duties. I do not mention the 
understanding, because never having been 
exercised, its slumbering energies rest inactive, 
like the lurking particles of fire which are 
supposed universally to pervade matter. 
Females, in fact, denied all political privileges, 
and not allowed, as married women, excepting 
in criminal cases, a civil existence, have their 
attention naturally drawn from the interest of 
the whole community to that of the minute 
parts, though the private duty of any member 
of society must be very imperfectly performed 
when not connected with the general good. The 
mighty business of female life is to please, and 
restrained from entering into more important 
concerns by political and civil oppression, 
sentiments become events, and _ reflection 
deepens what it should, and would, have effaced, 

if the understanding had been allowed to take a 

wider range. 

But, confined to trifling employments, they 


naturally imbibe opinions which the only kind |. 


of reading calculated to interest an innocent 
frivolous mind inspires. Unable to grasp any 
great thing, is it surprising that they find the 
reading of history a very dry task, and disquisi- 
tions addressed to the understanding intolerably 
tedious, and almost unintelligible? Thus are 
they necessarily dependent on the novelist for 
amusement. Yet, when I exclaim against 
novels, I mean when contrasted with those 
works which exercise the understanding and 
regulate the imagination. For any kind of 
reading I think better than leaving a blank still 
a blank, because the mind must receive a degree 
of enlargement and obtain a little strength by a 
slight exertion of its thinking powers ; besides, 
even the productions that are only addtessed to 
the imagination, raise the reader a little above 
the gross gratification of appetites to which the 
mind has not given a shade of delicacy. 

This observation is the result of experience; 
for I have known several notable women, and 
one in particular, who was a very good woman 
—as good as such a narrow mind would allow 
her to be, who took care that her daughters, 
(three in number) should never see a novel. 
As she was a women of fortune and fashion, 
they had various masters to attend them, and 
a sort of menial governess to watch their foot- 
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steps. From their masters they learned how 
tables, chairs, &c., were called in French and 
Italian; but as the few books thrown in their 
way were far above their capacities, or 
devotional, they neither acquire ideas nor senti- 
ments, and passed their time, when not com- 
pelled to repeat words, in dressing, quarrelling 
with each other, or. conversing with their maids 
by stealth, till they were brought into company 
as marriageable. 

Their mother, a widow, was busy in the 
meantime in keeping up her connections, as 
she termed a numerous acquaintance, lest her 
girls should want a proper introduction into the 
great world. And these young ladies, with 
minds vulgar in every sense of the word, and 
spoiled tempers, entered life puffed up with 
notions of their own consequence, and looking 
down with contempt on those who could not 
vie with them in dress and parade. 

This is only one instance; but I recollect 
many other women who, not led by degrees to 
proper studies, and not permitted to choose for 
themselves, have indeed been overgrown chil- 
dren ; or have obtained, by mixing in the world, 
a little of what is termed common sense, that 
is, a distinct manner of seeing common occur- 
rences, as they stand detached; but what 
deserves the name of intellect, the power of 
gaining general or abstract ideas, or even inter- 
mediate ones, was out of the question. Their 
minds were quiescent, and when they were not 
roused by sensible objects and employments of 
that kind, they were low-spirited, would cry or 
go to sleep. : 

When, therefore, I advise my sex not to read 
such flimsy works, it is to induce them to read 
something superior; for I coincide in opinion 
with a sagacious man who, having a daughter 
and niece under his care, pursued a very 
different plan with each. 

The niece, who had considerable abilities, 
had, before she was left to his guardianship, 
been indulged in desultory reading. Her he 
endeavoured to lead, and did lead, to history 
and moral essays; but his daughter, whom a 
fond weak mother had indulged, and who con- 
sequently was averse to anything like applica- 
tion, he allowed to read novels; and used to 
justify his conduct by saying, that if she ever 
attained a relish for reading them, he should 
have some foundation to work upon; and that 
erroneous opinions were better than none at 
all. 
Ignorance and the mistaken cunning that 
nature sharpens in weak heads as a principle 
of self-preservation, render women very fond of 
dress, and produce all the vanity which such a 
fondness may naturally be expected to generate, 
to the exclusion of emulation and magnani- 
nity. 

I agree with Rousseau that the physical part 
of the art of pleasing consists in ornaments. 
Yet, weak are the women who imagine that 
they can long please without the aid of the 
mind, or, in other words, without the moral 
art of pleasing. But the moral art, if it be not 
@ profanation to use the word art, when 
alluding to the grace which is an effect of 
virtue, and not the motive of action, is never 
to be found with ignorance; the sportiveness 
of innocence, so pleasing to refined libertines of 
both sexes, is widely different in its essence 
from this superior gracefulness. 

A strong inclination for external ornaments 
ever appears in barbarous states, only the men, 
not the women, adorn themselves ; for where 
women are allowed to be so far on a level with 
men, society has advanced, at least, one step in 
civilization. 
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The attention to dress, therefore, which has. 
been thought a sexual propensity, I think 
natural to mankind. But I ought to express. 
myself with more precision. When the mind 
is not sufficiently opened to take pleasure in 
reflection, the body will be adorned with sedu- 
lous care ; and ambition will appear in tatooing 
or painting it. 

So far is this first inclination carried, that: 
even the hellish yoke of slavery cannot stifle 
the savage desire of admiration which the black 
negroes inherit from both their parents, for all 
the hardly earned savings of a slave are 
commonly expended in a little tawdry finery. 
And I have seldom known a male or female: 
servant that was not particularly fond of dress. 
Their clothes were their riches; and, I argue 
from analogy, that the fondness for dress so- 
extravagant in females, arises from the same 
cause—want of cultivation of mind. When 
men meet they converse about business, politics, 
or literature ; but, says Swift, ‘how naturally 
do women apply their hands to each other's 
lappets and raffles.” And very natural is it— 
for they have not any business to interest them, 
have not a taste for literature, and they find 
politics dry, because they have not acquired a 
love for mankind by turning their thoughts to 
the grand pursuits that exalt the human race, 
and promote general happiness. 

Besides, various are the paths to power and 
fame which by accident or choice men pursue, 
and though they jostle against each other—for 
men of the same profession are seldom friends. 
—yet there is a much greater number of their 
fellow-creatures with whom they never clash. 
But women are very differently situated with: 
respect to each other—for they are all rivals. 

Before marriage it is their business to please- 
men; and after, with a few exceptions, they 
follow the same scent with all the persevering: 
pertinacity of instinct. Even virtuous women 
never forget their sex in company, for they are: 
for ever trying to make themselves agreeable. 
A female beauty, and a male wit, appear to be. 
equally anxious to draw the attention of the: 
company to themselves; and the animosity of 
contemporary wits is proverbial. 

Is it then surprising that when the sole 
ambition of woman centres in beauty, and 
interest gives vanity additional force, perpetual: 
rivalships should ensue ? They are all running: 
in the same race, and would rise above the. 
virtue of mortals if they did not view each 
other with a suspicious and even envious. 
eye. 

An immoderate fondness for dress, for 
pleasure, and for sway, are the passions of 
savages; the passions that occupy those un- 
civilised beings who have not yet extended the: 
dominion of the mind, or even learned to think 


with the energy necessary to concatenate that. 


abstract train of thought which produces 
principles. And that women from their educa- 
tion and the present state of civilised life are 
in the same condition, cannot, I think, be con- 
troverted. To laugh at them then, or satirize 
the follies of a being who is never to be allowed 
to act freely from the light of her own reason, 
is as absurd as cruel; for, that they who are 
taught blindly to obey authority will endeavour 
cunningly to elude it, is most natural and 
certain. 

Yet let it be proved that they ought to obey 
man implicitly, and I shall immediately agree 
that it is woman’s duty to cultivate a fondness 
for dress in order to please man, and a propensity 
to cunning for her own preservation. 

The virtues, however, which are supported 
by ignorance must ever be wavering—the house 


k 
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built on sand could not endure a storm. It is 
almost unnecessary to draw the inference. If 
women are to be made virtuous by authority, 
which is a contradiction in terms, let them 
be immured in seraglios and watched with a 

eye. Fear not that the iron will enter 
into their souls—for the souls that can bear 
such treatment are made of yielding materials, 
just animated enough to give life to the body. 

‘* Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguish’d by black, brown, or 

fair.” 
The most cruel wounds will of course soon heal, 
and they may still people the world, and dress 
to please man—all the purposes which certain 
celebrated writers have allowed that they were 
created to fulfil. 
(To be continued.) 
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and hopes, and has taught man to regard her 
as his equal, not as his slave, and to believe 
that in her exaltation he is exalted, and rug 
it generations will be ennobled. 
age calls for freedom, Christ calls for freedom. 
In order that development may be natural, 
wholesome, and complete, peor! rie life must 
not be cumbered by cial restraints, 
whether in man or in woman. 

* * * 

Kansas, U.S.A., has more women in public 
office than any other State in the American 
Union. Twenty per cent. of the county superin- 
tendents of education, five county registrars of 
deeds and a State librarian are women. Then 
there are a few mayors, several magis- 
trates, city marshals and police officers who are 
among the fairer and supposed weaker sex. 

* * * 


ConsIDERABLE success has attended the efforts 
of the Duchess of Sutherland to popularise 
Scotch homespuns, linens, and kni goods. 
During the last year, or since the movement 
has been reo , something like 65,000 

of tw have been bought from the 

ttish workers by the association of which 
the duchess may be said to be the inspiration. 
This association has established markets in 
every of the world. Even Japan has not 
proved indifferent to the excellence of the 


Current Nefus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


THERE are now Japanese schools for nurses. 
For two or three years these training schools 


have been carried on wholly by Japanese, who a 

furnish the money and the ected Bon which or * * * 

aie i geo nurses are made. Japanese| A LrseraL Women’s garden party at H 
m, 


particularly adapted to the profes- 
sion—they are light and swift of foot and deft 
with their fingers. Twelve years ago trained 
nurses were unknown in the country. A few 
unskilled old women and men took care of the 
sick, and the first volunteers for hospital in- 
struction were not of the best, because the 
Japanese looked upon nursing as menial labour, 
and educated women felt themselves above 
such work. Gradually the knowledge that 
more was a profession, and a noble one, 
forced itself upon them, and a better grade of 
students was obtainable. 
* * * 

Tue RicHts oF WomMEN IN THE CHURCH.— 
In the Ancient Merchants’ Lecture by the Rev. 
Alfred Rowland, B.A., LL.B., the preacher 
observed :—Did Jesus Christ lower the 
Soap already taken by womanhood? Did 

e mean that women should take in His 


astings 

was a decided success. Mrs. Slade, who has 
wn venerable in good works, was surrounded 

y not a few of the “stalwarts.” A pleasant 
interlude was the Legare. of a bicycle to 
Mrs. Ransom, who has held the office of hon. 
secretary since the association was formed. This 
interesting event was greeted with loud applause. 
Mrs. Ransom, replying, said that she was de- 
lighted with the kind gift. She wondered how- 
ever they managed to keep it a secret from her. 
She had not heard anything of it until that 
afternoon, when a gentleman said to her ‘‘ Mind 
ou don’t fall off it,” and, upon asking him what 
e meant, he laughed. (Laughter.) Mr. Ransom 
wished them not to think it was him, and Mrs. 
Slade said that men never could keep a secret. 
(Laughter). Further amusement was caused by a 
lady intimating that Mrs. Slade should ride it 
round. Alderman Weston, president of the 
Borough Liberal Association, in a few eulogistic 
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beautiful women and girls whom her Majesty 
ben Geos. crenk iamaber of therm being Ibatians 
and French. Attached to each photograph is a 


on which is written the name, age, and 
icted, together with 
e po’ it was 

the place. Hobbies of certain well-known ladies 


dotes on Balldogs: Beresford has 
a strong love for cats, of which, it is said, she 


keeps over 100. Princess Henry of Battenberg 

has a number of Angora rabbits, and from their 

long wool she works many useful articles. 
WwW 


C g is the favourite pastime of the Countess 


arwick and many others. 
* * * 
Avsraia’s Women Barsers.—The Austrians 


take no chances with their barbers. They must 
be good, and the Barbers’ and ers’ 


Union of Vienna sees to it that y are. 
Provision is also made in their code for women 
barbers, who desire to carry on the business of 
their husbands in case of the latter’s death or 
illness. But in order to do this, the wife must 
have been enrolled in the union as an appren- 
tice for three years. Apprentices, by the rules 
of the union, must appear in Vienna in the 
presence of judges of the union and show their 
skill before they are allowed to ee shops of 
their own. A properly certified barber must . 
have a knowledge of, and pass an examination 
in shaving, hair-cutting, hair-curling, and wig- 
making, and oar 4 the period before the issuing 
of a certificate, the poor and others who are 
frugal serve as subjects for experiment. At 
the examination the young men have their 
razors dulled by four strokes on a pine plank, 
and they must then sharpen them. A subject 
is assigned to each, who must be tonsorially 
perfect, in the opinion of the judges, when the 
apprentice has released him. After this a cer- 
tificate is issued, and the apprentice serves two 
years as @ journeyman before he may open & 
shop as an employer. The average age of 
apprentices when they begin to learn their 
trade is thirteen years. 


* * 
A suBscRIBER of the Murfreesboro, Tenn., 


Church, and among His people a more sub- 
ordinate attitude than that which they had 
enjoyed under Judaism ? Let His own ministry | 
answer the question. He had enemies among , 
the men of His day, but, so far as we know, 
He never had an enemy among the women. 
Christianity has inspired women with powers 


words, said he thought the women helped.the 


News writes to the editor explaining why he 
men niore than the men helped the women. 
* 


was cone to discontinue his paper. He 
says he likes the paper, but really has no time 
to read it; that his wife died last week and he 


Laprgs’ Hossies.—The Empress of Austria 
possesses an aoe collection of rior ig 
taken by herself during her travels of the last 
nine years. They consist of portraits of the 


has had to do his own work ever since; but as 
soon as he marries again he will renew his 
subscription. 
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NOTICE 


Al communications intended for insertion 
must be written on one side only of the paper, and 


manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 
fully to intimate that an article being declined 
does not necessarily imply that tt is not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


One of the most faithful and most 
reliable friends of the 4 pi i of women 
has passed away in the presence of Dr. 
Pankhurst, of Manchester. His was a 
unique personality, so gentle was he in 
manner, so bland and conciliatory in 
address, and yet so radical in his views, 
and so absolutely immovable in defence of 
his principles. He was a man of great 
ability, taking the gold medal of the London 
University in the ‘‘ Doctor of Laws” Ex- 
amination, and being one of the best 
authorities on Constitutional Law in this 
country. He held an important appoint- 
ment as the Consulting Counsel to the 
Manchester Corporation, and had besides 
a very large private legal practice in Lan- 
cashire. It was astonishing how he 
managed to combine this practical success 
in so staid and tradition-loving a profession, 
with earnest and unfailing advocacy of the 
most advanced ideas. He stond for Par- 
liament on more than one occasion, but 
owing to the uncompromising character of 
his opinions he generally received in- 
adequate support from the wire pullers of 
the Liberal party, and so was invariably 
unsuccessful. But in all the political 
movements for the betterment of society 


he was regarded as a tower of strength. 
International Arbitration, the codification 
of International Law, freedom of speech 
on all subjects, and religious equality, with 
its necessary consequence of disestablishi 
the Church, found in him as strong an 
as. able an advocate as did Woman's 
Suffrage, Woman’s Law Reform, and our 
cause generally. 
* * * 
He was one of the few persons who 
could always be relied upon with absolute 
certainty to be true to the principle of 
equality between the sexes, and never to 
lay aside that principle even for the sake 
of an apparent seenporery expediency. A 
few years ago, our Suffrage societies were, 
in my opinion, tly and permanently 
weakened by their assent to the introduc- 
tion into the House of Commons of a Bill, 
which specifically, and in so many words, 
made marriage a disqualification for the 
vote in the case of women. The argument 
for this was, of course, pure Sepeliencts 


"| it was urged that Members of Parliament 


were unwilling to enfranchise wives. But 
while it is only common sense to accept 
any instalment of our due that we can 
obtain, it always ap to me that we 
have no solid footing for our claims unless 
we base them upon the most broad 
principles; and both justice, and any other 
argument that can be brought forward in 
favour of Woman's Suffrage from that 
wider expediency which means a con- 
sideration of the practical results to be 
expected, and not a mere trimming to 
meet the prejudices of the half converted, 
alike require that we shall ask suffrage for 
women on the same terms as those on 
which it is granted to men. 


* * * 


It seemed to me that it enfeebled our 
ents, and took the heart out of our 

best workers and helpers when our societies 
themselves sanctioned the introduction of a 
Bill making a woman, otherwise qualified 
to be a voter, not qualified on the one ground 
that she was married. Accordingly, after 
a consultative meeting with some friends 
at Mrs. Jacob Bright’s house, I went to 
the annual meeting of the Central 
Society, and moved and carried there a 
resolution to the effect that no Bill should 
be supported by the society which laid this 
special disqualification upon women. I went 
to the meeting unprepared with a seconder, 
as five or six people whom I knew to be of 
the same opinion all declined to stand in 
the breach ; but at the meeting itself I 
found Dr. Pankhurst and knew at once 
that he would be courageous and firm 
enough to speak on the point. He did so, 
speaking very effectively and forcibly, and 
the annual meeting carried our resolution 
by a considerable majority. At the great 
public meeting in the evening, Mr. Jacob 
Bright had consented to move the same 
resolution with me, and there again it was 
carried ; and this, followed by Mr. Walter 
McLaren’s success in the House of 
Commons in removing marriage from the 
list of disqualification for women voters in 
all local elections, has no doubt made it 
certain that, while the society will, of 
course, gladly accept anything that Parlia- 
ment will give, we suffragists shall not in 
future stand before the world as ourselves 
consenting to regard marriage as a dis- 
qualification for citizenship in women. 
This comes back to me now when I hear 
with deep regret of Dr. Pankhurst’s death. 


He was one of the founders of the 
Women’s Franchise League, and contri- 
buted to the League’s literature a valuable 

per on the injustice of the laws of 
intestacy as between men and women. 
During the time that Dr. and Mrs. Pank- 
hurst lived in London, their mouse ‘nr ac 

uent scene of gatherings of the friends 
cones Pp ss. Mrs. Pankhurst is 
almost as well-known in Manchester as 
was the Doctor. She is a member of 
the Board of Guardians, and with 
her husband’s took a Ere 
minent share in a dispute which 
created great excitement in cashirs a 
ear or two ago as to the right of the 

ialist to hold open air a 
in support of their propaganda. Dr. Pank- 
hurst leaves three young daughters, his 
only son having predeceased him. He was 
still, under sixty years of age. 

* * * 


Sir Francis and Lady Cook followed up 
the interesting article by the latter on an 
Anglo-American Alliance, which appeared 
in the Woman’s Sianau on June 23rd, by 
& oe “Anglo-American ’’ reception at 
their house at Richmond, on July 5th. Sir 
Francis Cook has there one of the finest 
private collections of old masters and 
antique objects of art that there is in 
Ragland, fine and spacious galleries having 
been built on purpose to contain them. 
Besides these galleries there is a large 
garden, so that there was ample room for 
the 1,500 guests, a considerable proportion 
of whom were Americans. Sir cis 
Cook, it may be remembered, was the 
donor to the Musical Education of Girls, in 
connection with the Royal College of Music, 
of a gift worth about £25,000, in the shape 
of a residential home for female students, 
opened by the Princess of Wales, and 
named by Sir Francis after her, Alexandra 
House. being American, 
explains their interest in the idea of an 
alliance between England and America. 
In the course of the afternoon a few 
speeches were delivered by Admiral Close, 
Sir William Bailey, Mrs. French Sheldon, 
and others. Admiral Close, who made 
the chief speech, laid great stress on the 
bearing of an alliance with America on the 
food supply of this country. 

This somewhat materialistic point of 
view is, of course, a highly important one, 
but if the alliance between England and 
the United States is to be a real thing, it 
will depend far more largely than the 
gallant Admiral seemed to suppose upon 
sentiment and emotion, which in such a 
matter as this would find their proper 
place in welding together the wills and the 
actions of two great communities sprung 
from the same forefathers, and speaking 
the same tongue. Amongst the lower 
order of Americans, it is said, there is a 
great dislike to England; but, certainly, 
amongst the better classes, the educated 
people, those who in the long run lead 
public opinion, there is both in America 
and in England, a warm feeling of kinship, 
a mutual pride in success, and a mutua 
hope for the future. An Anglo-American 
alliance, including in that, of course, all 
Great Britain’s Colonies, would be of 
supreme power in the world; and if that 
power were used aright the beneficial 
consequences to mankind would be in- 
calculable. It is safe to say that between 
the women of America and the women 
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of England there reigns already a warm 
affection, and such a sense of sisterhood 
that a war between the two nations would 
be in no respect different from a civil war 
within our own shores, so far as our 


feelings go. These may be less practical 
considerations than those put forward by 
Admiral Close, but they are not any the 
less effectual ; a personal feeling, a sense 
of unity, a mutual comprehension and 
appreciation, forming an electric bond, 
not the less real because it cannot be seen 
or touched than is the current of electricity 
3 x % 

Possibly there is more international 
feeling between the women of the world 
at present than between any section of 
men. The women of the whole world 
form, in a way, aunity. In every country 
there are disabilities placed upon them by 
law and by custom, from which they are 
everywhere striving, more or less con- 
aciously, and more or less hopefully, to 
be freed. This fact gives a sort of solidari 
to thoughtful women, to those of all 
nations large-minded enough to care for 
the interests of the race and the progress 
of humanity, that obliterates to a con- 
siderable extent the really minor dis- 
tinctions of nationality. We all rejoice in 
any onward step made by the women of 
any part of the world! English and 
American women stand, as regards legal 
rights and personal ee emul in 
advance of the women of any other 
country. As regards the laws, English 
“women are, I am disposed to think, on 
the whole, better off than American women, 
though in consequence of the different 
laws of the various States of the Union, 
it is not car eg make any general asser- 
tion upon this point; but as regards 
admission to various walks of life and the 
recognition of personal equality between 
men and women workers the Americans 
are ahead of us. In regard to representa- 
‘tion, again, while they have the full vote, 
that for the Legislature included, in four 
of their States, we are in advance in that 
we have all local votes, and also the right 
to sit upon several public elective bodies, 
while in most of the States women have 
-either no votes at all or only very limited 
direct representation. We have then a 
mutual example of success and encourage- 
ment to offer to each other, and combined, 
we serve to show the more backward 
‘nations in which militarism still holds 
-@ primary place, that women can advance 
not only without disadvantage but with 
benefit to the community. _ This sense of 
a sisterhood of women must make for 
peace and for union throughout the world, 
and for union between England and 
America in the first Place. 

* * 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who arrived 
in London last week in order to attend the 
-Committee meetings to make arrange- 
ments for the meeting of the International 
Council of Women in London next year, 
may be spoken of as the apostle of this 
international amity of womanhood. It is 
her pet idea, to which she devotes her 
remarkable abilities. How great those 
abilities are will never be forgotten by 
those who saw her presiding over the vast 
meetings of the last International Council 
at Chicago, in connection with the World’s 
Fair in 1893. Perfect temper, quick tact, 
wide cultivation of mind, genius for order 
and organisation, and oratorical power 


were displayed by her day after day during 
that memorable week. It is a most for- 
tunate thing that she has been able to 
come to England this year for the sake of 
the Organising Committee meetings for next 
ee Congress, as that Committee, which 

s very great authority in making the 
arrangements, consists of a small number 
of persons, and many of them belong so 
much to one section only of English thought 
that in order to secure a truly international 
spirit, and full representation of the wider 
interests of women, Mrs. Sewall’s presence 
will be found a useful influence. She is a 
strong Suffragist, and I heard the other 
day that it was Pcpores by a Bishop’s 
wife who is on the executive committee 
referred to, to exclude Woman’s Suffrage 
entirely from the programme of the Inter- 
national meeting! Any such preposterous 
limitation would certainly not be per- 
missible in what claimed to be an Inter- 
national Council of Women. 

¥ * * 

The idea of the Council is that it is com- 

a of representatives from all organised 
ies of women which are of national im- 
portance, or have a national scope for their 
work ; that these representatives gather to- 
gether to give an account of the work or the 
movement in which they are specially 
interested, and to arouse the interest of 
others, if possible, in the same direction. 
To secure a proper representation of all 
uestions in which women are interested 
there must be, of course, no limitations 
based upon the mere opinions or prejudices 
of individuals on an executive committee ; 
otherwise the whole value of the council 
disappears, and its central idea is rendered 
nugatory. The meeting in London next 
summer ought to be a really important 
event, and in order to make it so, every 
society of women should enter into the 
union, it being distinctly understood that 
no society, by becoming a member, is 
obliged to adopt or even approve the pro- 
gramme or work of any other society. 
Further particulars will be given in a later 
issue. 

The case of the man Norris once again 
draws attention to the inadequate protec- 
tion which is afforded by our laws and 
their administrators to the personal safety 
of wives. This man, a London solicitor, 
shot at and dangerously wounded his wife, 
and was tried for attempted murder. The 
Judge urged the jury to find that he must 
have been insane, and Mr. Norris was 
removed to the comparative comfort of 
the Criminal Lunatic Asylum, whence, 
after a time, when his sanity was quite 
clear, he would have been released; but 
shortly afterwards it transpired that he 
had been embezzling the money of his 
clients, and spending it upon his mistress. 
The insanity which was quite sufficiently 
clear to excuse the attempt at murdering 
a wife, vanished into thin air the moment 
it was found that the ‘‘insane’’ man had 
also been tampering with the purses of his 
clients. The man who, only a week or 
two before, had been declared irresponsible 
for his actions because he had simply tried 
to kill the woman he had sworn to love 
and cherish, was instantly hauled out of 
the peace of Broadmoor when he was 
found to be a thief, and tried impartially, 
and sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude. 
A more extraordinary object lesson as to 
the unsacredness of life in the person of 
a wife could not possibly be presented. 


How often we are told that women are 
too excitable to be allowed to take part in 
elections ; and yet how often we see that 
if this were a reason for excluding indi- 
viduals from the rights and duties of 
citizenship, men should be prohibited on 
the same ground from doing themselves 
such an injury. The death of Mr. Henry 
George as a consequence of the Presiden- 
tial election in ed United States has eid 
@ companion tragedy in this country in the 
lamented death of Mr. Boyd, the 1 Liberal 
candidate at the recent bye-election in 
Durham. The immediate cause of death 
was failure of the heart, but that failure was 
& consequence of a nervous fever brought 
on by the excitement and stress of 
unsuccessful candidature. In that candi- 
dature, by the way, the temperance party 
re the policy of refusing to assist the 

iberals because Mr. Boyd, the Liberal 
candidate, declined to pledge himself to 
vote for the Local Veto Bill. The Liberals 
of Durham, who were also temperance 
men, resolved not to support Mr. Boyd on 
that ground. Who can doubt that hence- 
forth Liberal candidates will be chosen 
with more regard to their views on this 
point in Durham? The scruples which 
Liberal women are asked to feel about 
taking a stand for their own political 
existence by refusing to support the Liberal 
candidate if he is mei ee are not, it 
seems, felt by Liberal men who take a 
supreme interest in some particular ques- 


tion. 
* * * 


Women lawyers are even more needful, 

I am inclined to think, than women doctors. 
In America the law is a successful pro- 
fession for women; there are numerous 
practitioners, both as what we call solicitors 
and as counsel, and they are well employed 
by clients, and are successful. The New 
York Herald of June 28th reports that 
six more young women were sworn in to 
the bar of the Supreme Court the day 
before, having passed satisfactory examl- 
nations, together with a large number of 
young men. The Woman's Journal reports, 
with rejoicing, the success of a leading 
lady barrister in a will case in which the 
American Suffrage Society are interested. 
A friend of the Suffrage movement 
bequeathed a large sum to three leading 
members of the Suffrage Society, two of 
whom predeceased the testator; and 
partly on that ground, and naka on the 
plea that Suffrage is not a charitable object, 
and therefore not a fit object for money to 
be left to forward, the heirs of the deceased 
lady contested her will. The case was 
most ably fought by the lady lawyer, and 
she has succeeded in gaining a legal 
decision that the object is entitled tu 
receive bequests, and that the surviving 
trustee may act alone. The amount that 
will thus be set free for suffrage propa- 
ganda in America is some £8,000. It is 
indeed delightful to think how much good 
it may do in spreading the just principles 
of equal rights. i 
* k 


What is there in the official mind that is 
antagonistic to a fair field for women’s 
labour in this country? A letter from 
Mrs. Anna Haslam, of the Dublin 
Women’s Suffrage Committee, calls atten- 
tion to an action of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland on a par with the famous 
case of the woman relieving officer at 


) Oswestry. It appears that the late rate- 
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AUSTRALASIAN NEWS. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 


Tue Assembly Hall, Melbourne (Victoria), was, 
on May 8rd, the scene of an event of unusual 
interest. Six ladies, members of the Presby- 
terian Church, were then admitted to the Order 
of Deaconesses, and an institute at East Mel- 
bourne, for Deaconesses, was declared open. 
A large congregation had assembled to witness 
this unique ceremony, which was ded over 
by the Rev. J. Steele, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of Victoria. The Rev. J. F. Macrae, 
in addressing the deaconesses, mentioned that 
they were the first representatives in Victoria 
(and, indeed, _ all the colonies) “of the 
apostolic order of women set a in a special 
way for Christian service.” He alluded to the 
fact that although the order was as old as the 
Apostolic days, yet it had only recently been 
revived in some of the branches of the Protes- 
tant Churches in Germany, France, England, 
and Scotland. 

The curriculum will extend over two sessions 
of nine months each, and the cost of each trainer 
will be about £85 per session. The subjects 
taken up for study will be Biblical theology, 
Bible history, -missionary work, English litera- 
ture, and medical training in nursing and 
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collector for Clogher Union was an invalid 
for some years past, and died in May last. 
His daughter Annie had faithfully and 
carefully fulfilled his duties during the 
time of his illness, namely, for five years, 
and as she was thus proved to be : 
tent to do the work, and was uni y 
respected, the Guardians elected her, by 
25 votes to 5, to succeed her father. Yet 
the Local Government Board officials, 
without deigning to offer any explanation, 
have presumed to set aside this choice of 
the local elective authorities, and to send 
them down orders that they are to elect a 
man. It is important to know if this 
repeated sex intolerance is due to the 
impertinence of some paid clerk at 
the Local Government Board, or 
if Mr. Chaplin, the nominal and 
responsible head of our Local Govern- 
ment, has himself instructed his sub- 
ordinates to take up this ground. It is 
e Clogh 


women of Victoria, legall ualified, have- 
—— 5,820 cases, invol 717,588 atten- 
ces. 


The hospital is entirely managed by medica} 
women, and male students are not, of course, 
allowed access. As showing the appreciation 
of the movement I may mention that. 
among the cases received are represented 
patients from every part of Victoria. The 
names of the towns would not convey 
much information to you, but they are over 
forty in number, and are as scattered and remote- 
as it is possible for them to be. When it is re- 
membered that these are all owt-patients, who- 
have had the expense of long pale dl journeys, 
and who, if not possessing friends in Meb. 
bourne, have had to pay board expenses while 
attending the hospital, an idea will be gathered 
how welcome such an institution is to those. 
women who are obliged to have hospital atten- 
tion, and how repulsive to sensitive natures it. 
is to be obliged to receive that attention from 
men, and, ve all, in the presence of mascu- 
line students. 

Just now, in Victoria, and in all the other 
Colonies, the air is full of ‘‘ Federation.” 
That is the great subject upon which we are all 
< ree our thoughts and opinions. On the 
8rd of June a vote is to be taken upon the 
Commonwealth Bill, and upon its rejection or 
acceptance depends whether these colonies will 
be united in one great brotherhood or not.* 
As a whole, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania favour the Bill, but New 
South Wales does not, nor Western Australia, 
and as these two Colonies have a large number 
of voters, it is difficult to surmise how the 
voting will go. Meantime the advocates of the 
Bill are working hard to secure a majority. 
The women of Victoria, you know, have no 
vote (as they of South Australia have), so one 
would think they would not be interested. 

On the contrary, women are taking a great 
interest in the question, attending the meetings 
of: the parliamentary speakers wherever they 
are held, whether in Melbourne or up-country 
towns. 

On Sunday last the Bishop of Ballarat, who 
has lately returned from a lengthened visit to 
England, was preaching on the subject of © 
Federation in a church where I happened to be 
present. His sermon was most scholarly, 
pen logical and persuasive, as are all his 

urses. 

But the point that struck me particularly 
was: Here is a congregation—a large one—of © 
which more than two-thirds are women, listen- 
ing to this eloquent sermon on a political sub- 
ject. Evidently we women are intelligent - 
enough and have enough practical common 
sense to understand and appreciate a learned 
scholarly man’s utterances on so important a 
subject as this of Federation, which is exercising 
the minds of our highest and best men, but we 
have not intelligence enough to form an opinion 
as to which man is the most suitable to 
represent us in Parliament. 


to be ho that er Board will 
stand to their nomination as courageously 
and resolutely as the Oswestry Board did ; 
for, as — of their number says: ‘“ Not ‘ 
one soli reason can be given against | °V@ngelising. 

. Mrs. Nicholls, Australasian President of the 
the lady ho Sian ag ee only she W.C.T.U., has just concluded a very successful 
1s & woman. Heaven help her, it’s not | visit to Tasmania. The closing meeting was 
her fault ! a franchise one, held in the Masonic Hall, 
Launceston, when the Rev. H. Jones, M.A., 
presided. Mrs. Nicholls gave an able address 
on the adoption of the franchise in some of the 
United States, New Zealand, and South Aus- 
tralia, and said she believed that the federation of 
the colonies would greatly assist to bring about 

e enfranchisement of the women. 
A petition rersing that the franchise may be 
ted to the women of Tasmania, on the 
same conditions as it is now given to men, is in 
circulation. It is coming from the adult 
residents, and will, it is hoped, be a strong 
embodiment of the wishes of the people. 
Canvassers find that the working classes are 
more alive to the importance of this measure 
than those of more leisure and means. 


(Mrs.) Jessiz 8. Rooke. 
Burnie, Tasmania. 


A DEVONSHIRE LANE. 


In a Devonshire lane, as I trotted along 
T’other day, much in want of a subject for 


song 

Thinks I to myself, I have hit on a strain, 

Sure marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 

In the first place, ’tis long, and when once you 
are in it, 

It holds you as fast as a cage does a linnet ; 

sped vee rough and dirty the road may be 

oun 

Drive forward you must, there is no turning 

round. 


But though ‘tis so long, it is not very wide, 

For two are the most that together may ride ; A Lgrrer From VICTORIA. 

And e’en then ’tis a chance but they get in a _ (By “ Ruby.” 

By degrees women are coming to be elected on 
the Boards of Advice for State Schools. The 
latest addition is that of Mrs. Howie on the 
Board of Advice for Hawthorn, an important 
suburb of Melbourne. 

By way of celebrating the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria last June, on the sixtieth anniversary 
of her reign, the medical women of Melbourne 
initiated the ‘‘ Queen Victoria Memorial Hospital 
for Women and Children.” For this, the ‘‘ Queen’s 
shilling’ was asked from every woman in Vic- 
toria, and committees were formed and secre- 
taries or in every city and town, and 
the work of canvassing was most thoroughly 
done. In spite of the many other methods of 
celebration which were adopted both in Mel- 
bourne and the provinces, no less a sum than 
£3,400 (three thousand four hundred) was 
collected by this ‘woman's shilling.” And 
sympathy with the movement was expressed 
on all sides, very few women—and those not of 
the poorer classes—raising anything like oppo- 
sition or refusing to contribute. 

This was a year ago. As it was impossible 
to rent or purchase a building, with all its 
attendant expenses, without a more permanent 
standing than the possession of this sum, the 
committee has wisely refrained from attempting 
to found an institution until the funds are con- 
siderably augmented. 

Now, they are making another appeal to the 
women of Victoria to again donate their 
shillings. Some few persons have most 
generously made special donations which are 
exclusive of the sum mentioned. 

Already an out-patient department has been 
established in temporary premises, and during 
! the year that has passed, the eleven medical 


pother. 
And jostle and cross, and run foul of each other. 


Oft Poverty greets them with mendicant look, 
And eh pushes by them, o’erladen with 
crooks ; 


And Strife’s grazing wheels try between them 
to 


And Stubbornness blocks up the way on her ass. 
—— banks are so high, to the left hand and 
t. 
That they shut out the beauties around them 
from sight; 
And hence you'll allow ’tis an inference plain 
That marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 


But, thinks I, too, these banks within which we 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE IN VICTORIA. 
DEPUTATION TO THE PREMIER. 
A BILL TO BE INTRODUCED EARLY. 


Between sixty and seventy ladies accompanied 
a deputation from the Victorian Women’s 
Franchise League which waited upon the 
Premier on May 26th, to ask that a Bill for - 
the enfranchisement of women should be intro- 
duced into Parliament as a separate measure at 
an early period in the coming session. 

Mrs. Lowe said they had to thank the Premier 
most sincerely for his very efficient advocacy of 
their cause in the past, and they hoped that the 
necessary bill securing their liberty would be 
passed without further delay. Their patience 
had been dreadfully tried in this matter. 
(Applause.) The bill had been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly, and yet they remained 
unfranchised. The women had been told in 
both Houses that they were being educated 
up to having the franchise. They, in return, 
hoped that the members of the legislative 


are vent 

With bud, blossom, and berry are richly be- 
sprent ; 

And the conjugal fence, which forbids us to 
roam 

Looks lovely, when deck’d with the comforts of 
home. 


In the rock’s gloomy crevice the bright holly 
grows, 

The ivy waves fresh o’er the withering rose ; 

And the evergreen love of a virtuous wife 

Soothes the roughness of care—cheers the 
winter of life. 


Though long be. the journey, and narrow the 
way, 

T’'ll rejoice that I’ve seldom a turnpike to 
pay; 

And whate’er others say, be the Jast to com- 
plain, 


Though marriage be just like a Devonshire 
lane. 


* SIGNAL readers have already been advised by telegraph, 
that owing to the opposition in New South Wales, the 
Federation Bill was postponed. 


Rev. John Marriott. 


Jury 14, 1898, 


council and some members of the Assembly 
had now been educated up to the justice of 
giving them the franchise, and not only the 
justice but the expediency of utilising the 
womanly intelligence of the country, which 
must be worth much. Matters seemed 80 
lop-sided when the womanly element was 
excluded. If they had a musical instrument, 
and used only the bass or the treble, 
they did not get full harmony, and so in 
political life they did not get true harmony 
unless they had both the masculine and the 
womanly elements. The monopoly of votes by 
men was a robbery—that was to say, if rob 
meant taking or withholding some whi 
po a to others. ear, hear.) Men, 
she believed, were at last coming to allow 
women to find their sphere, because when & 
man started out to find a woman’s sphere he 
generally lost his way, and he often got very 
much befogged about his own sphere. It was 
sorry nonsense at this end of the nineteenth 
century to say that women were either too good 
or too bad to be enfranchised. It was mere 
cant for — to say that Lge monte oe 
vulgarised y faing pee a) ey 
were much more likely to be ap san as Mine 
taken to Flemington or to the football ground. 
(Applause.) They did not ask for the franchise 
as a favour, but as a high principle of equity. 
(Applause.) 

iss Michie said the enemies to the cause 
were in the Upper House, and one reason why 
they wanted a separate measure introduced for 
women’s franchise was to enable them to sift 
their friends from their opponents in that 
Chamber. (Hear, hear.) en the matter 
was before that House before, some of the 
members said they would have voted for 
Woman’s Suffrage if it had not been tacked 
on to one-man-one-vote. The delay in grant- 
ing the suffrage to women was injuring women 
themselves, because it discouraged them from 
thinking about the great national questions 
which were now being discussed. 

After other speeches Sir George Turner said 
that, as they -knew, the sympathies of the 
Government were unquestionably with the 
advocates of women’s franchise, and they had 
already on two occasious attempted to carry 
out their desires. The only question was 
whether it was wise to tack the proposal on to 
one-man-one-vote, and by that means obtain 
the help of all parties. He believed that if the 
two proposals had been separated at first, 
many who voted for one-man-one-vote would 
have voted ary Woman’s Suffrage, and he 
still thought that the two matters were better 
kept together. However, as the league was 
anxious to find out who its opponents in the 
Council were, and as the Government had 
twice tried to carry the conjoined pro- 
posals, it was only fair that those who 
thought differently should have the Bill 
introduced now as a separate measure. A 
Bill Poin: for Woman Suffrage alone had 
already been prepared, and it would be intro- 
duced at an early stage in the coming session. 
(Applause.) The supporters of the measure 
need not waste their time on members of the 
Assembly, because that House was practically 
unanimous in its favour. They should concen- 
trate their efforts on the members of the Upper 
Chamber, and educate them as to the justice of 
their claims. (Applause.) He hoped that the 
Bill would be passed into law within three or 
four months from the present time, and that 
the women of Victoria would be able to vote for 
the election of the first Federal Parliament. 
App awe) 

e deputation thanked the Premier, and left 
his presence with much jubilation at the nature 
of his reply. 


— ee 


To pretend that any antipathy, were if ever 
so general, gives the smallest guarantee of its 
own justice or reasonableness, or has any claim 
to be binding on those who ‘do not partake in 
the sentiment, is as irrational as to adduce the 
belief in spirits and witches as a proof of their 
real existence. I am not bound to abstain 
from any action because another person dislikes 
it, however he may dignify his dislike with the 
name of disapprobation.—J. S. Will. 
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Our Short Story. 


LOVE’S SHELTERING WAY. 

By Marry Nass. 
Mary Winstow hurried a little as she climbed 
into the 10.80 local train to Birmingham. The 
trains were always crowded ; and she wanted 
very much to get a seat on the side from which 
she could catch a glimpse of her house, where 
her babies were. She had almost missed her 
train, lingering over good-bye kisses and baby 
love-making. 

‘““°Ou won't tay away from Baby? ‘Ou tum 
wit back adain, mamma, 'tause Baby loves ’ou.” 
And the soft ditto of the younger baby—* Wit 
back adain, mamma, ’tause itty Baby loves ’ou.” 

They were such mites, these tiny girls, it had 
always seemed preposterous to call them by 
the stately names that they had been christened 
by. They had dubbed themselves ‘‘ Baby ” and 
‘Little Baby,” and in tender home parlance 
they were called that. 

Mary could feel their plump little arms 
around her neck now, and their soft baby curls 
against her cheeks. She strained her eyes to 
catch the last glimpse of the little house as the 
train swept out of the station. She had told 
the nurse to let the children wave her ‘‘ good- 
bye,” and she smiled as she saw two tiny 
scraps of white fluttering from the nursery 
window. But even the house was out of sight 
in a moment, and she leaned back in her seat, 
feeling tired and depressed. 

She was doing a very bold thing. For the 
first time in the four years of her married life, 
she was undertaking something without consult- 
ing her husband about it. But it was for his 
sake—to save him from terrible anxiety ; and 
to do that she would dare anything. ; 

The tears stood in her eyes at the thought of 
his shoulders already stooped under their 
burden of care, and his face so crossed with 
lines that told as plainly as did the scantily 
covered crown from which the curly, boyish 
crop of brown hair had slipped, how hard had 
been, and was, his fight up the stream of 
fortune. 

And his shabby coat and frayed linen! David 
rarely got any new clothes, and when he did he 
went to a cheap tailor who did not fit him very 
well. He was a little man. Mary used to 
think if he had been a few inches taller he 
would have cared more for dress. But she was 
wrong about that. David was very modest, 
and not wonderfully clever; but he knew that 
it would have to be a coat as beautiful as 
Joseph’s to make him more respected at his 
office or more loved at home. All beyond those 
two places was nothing to him. Mary used to 
buy him a lot of new collars and cuffs now and 
then and neckties, and they were more becom- 
ing to him than the ones he bought. He did 
not think so, but he wore them meekly for her 
sake. If he had indulged his taste in dress, it 
would have manifested itself in long, flowing, 
broadcloth coats, widely flaring Byronic collars, 
neckties tied to blow in the breeze, and wide- 
brimmed soft hats. 

But Mary loved him. She more than loved 
him. She put him on a pedestal and crowned 
him with glory and honour. She broke the 
alabaster box of her whole being’s adoration at 
his feet, and she would have died for him gladly. 

Mary was & large, fair woman, who, richly 
and fashionably dressed, would have looked like 
a duchess. As it was, in her simple home- 
made gowns and modest bonnet, she only 
looked like a very beautiful mother, which is 
} more than some duchesses do. 


A conventional looking young curate, and a 


handsome, large-featured man of fifty, with a 
deep mourning band on his hat, sat in the seat 
directly in front of Mary. The elder man had 
his little daughter, dressed in mourning, on his 
knee, and he and the curate laughed and\ 


chatted with the little girl to amuse her. 

‘There is a newly-made widower,” thought. 
Mary ; ‘‘and he doesn’t seem to mind much. I 
wonder if David would (she had almost said: 
‘‘ will”) care so little.” 

Suddenly the older man turned to the curate, 
and Mary saw his face drawn in an agony of. 
grief. 

“Did you ever bury any one you loved/ 
desperately ?” he asked. 

The curate answered, with appropriate 
courtesy: ‘‘ No, I have been very fortunate. I 
haxe always thought, however, that the only 
wise way to face such grief would be philosophi- 
cally, knowing it was God's will that it should- 
come to all.” 

“You have never buried any one you loved 
desperately. When you come to do that, you 
will not be thinking of philosophy,” said the- 
other. 

And then they spoke of other things. 

Mary pulled down her veil to hide her wet. 
cheeks. 

“Poor David! he will mind; he will not. 
forget me,” she thought. 

And then her heart turned to her children,. 
and she wept for them until she was roused by 
the train getting into the station. 

A half-hour later, a young doctor with wide- 
awake, intelligent face was talking to her. 

‘‘ Yes, Mrs. Robinson,” he said, gravely, ‘ the 
operation is imperative ; it is the only way to- 
save your life. If it succeeds, you will become 
a perfectly strong woman; if it fails, you'll be 
spared the pain of a lingering death, for you: 
will not survive the operation more than a half- 
hour at most. I put the case plainly to you. 
You must know all the circumstances, all the- 
risks, that you may decide wisely.” 

‘“‘T have decided,” she answered steadily. 

“ Very well, I will have the nurses and the 
other doctors here. I have spoken to them. 
about it. I was only waiting for a final word 
from you to complete all the arrangements.” 

He bade Mary “ Good morning,” and left her 
alone. 

Mary was naturally rather a coward, espe- 
cially about little things. Spiders, worms and: 
snakes, even very small ones, made her almost 
faint ; and she was afraid to travel alone, or to- 
sleep in a room by herself. But her pulse was. 
very steady now. It seemed to her to say 
‘“‘ David, David, David,” as it beat. 

She walked over to the window and looked’ 
down at the people coming and going in the- 
street. It seemed to her that she had entirely 
lost her personality. She had really become 
this Mrs. Robinson, she had told the doctor she 
was. She was of vital importance to nobody 
about her. ‘To the doctors and nurses she was. 
a “case,” and there were many “cases” like 
her in the city. The hospitals were full of 
people who were going to die soon, were dying 
even now. As she thought of it the black pall 
of death seemed to settle over her and all she 
saw, and smother her. 

“My husband—my husband!” she gasped ; 
‘ean I bear it without you?” 

Presently she sat down at a little table, and 
wrote a letter to him. She put his full address 
with careful clearness on the envelope. Then 
she wrote a note to the doctor, enclosing her 
husband’s letter in it. : 


rr 


' She undressed, and folded each garment 
‘neatly and laid it away in her little trunk. 
After that she put on her dressing-gown, and 
ay down on the narrow white bed in the corner 
-of the room. 

‘She had never thought of dying alone. In 
‘the fleeting thoughts she had had of death, 
David had always been there to hold her hand. 
But now she was liable, even likely, to die 
alone. Poor Mary! ‘ Alone” meant to her 
“ without David.” 

‘* Mrs. Robinson,” said Dr. Ellis, when the 
assistant surgeons and nurses had come, “I 
feel it due to myself to ask that you repeat 
defore these gentlemen what you said in regard 
“to your understanding: of the risk you run in 
zandergoing this operation.” 

“I know that I may die, but I wish to 
vandergo the operation.” 

5 She spoke slowly, with quiet dignity. 

‘* There is no one whom you wish to see, no 
one who should be consulted ?” 

‘No one.” . 

She drew from under her pillow the letter 
‘she had written, and handed it to Dr. Ellis. 
“* When the issue of the operation is quite clear, 
I wish you to open and read this,” she said. 

She lay quietly while they put the ether 
mask over her white face, not struggling against 

it as some people do. Only soon she sat up 
suddenly and looked about her with wide open 
eyes, stretching out her arms and saying : 

“Oh, if you will only let me lie in my 
husband's arms I will bear anything!" And 
then she lost consciousness. 

It was half past three when a messenger, 
‘rushing into Mr. Winslow's office, handed him 
.&@ note from Dr. Ellis :— 

Dear Sir,—Your wife has just undergone an 
operation. I have every reason to hope it will 
be a successful one. The enclosed note from 
‘Mrs. Winslow will explain to you why I have 
‘but now made you aware of what has been 
.done.—Very sincerely yours, 

J. Hows E us. 

The other note read thus :— 

Dear Dr. Ellis,—I have not told you my real 
ae for nee i my nina tits to have 
“the and anxiety of anticipa opera- 
bree the sriffecitig of sang me softer 1. ; 
sand I ic that if you knew I hada husband 
_you would be likely to object to taking so much 

responsibility without having him to share it. 
‘If all goes well you need only send him the én. 
«closed note. If I should die—tell him gently. 

: Mary WINsLow. 

My Darling Husband,—You have been so 

» 80 tender, so true to me, and you have 
made me so happy always, that I have wanted 
some way to show you how grateful I am. 


For Household 
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There has never been any way before, but now 
there is a way. Thank the dear Father I have 
been strong enough to save you a great deal of 


dear love {eal be Suite through win a vey 


bad operation, which been over me 
for months. "I knew I mush undergo it or die, 
and yet it was so sweet at home I could not 


come in here before; but the doctor said I 
could not wait any longer, so I came in to-day. 

Jane is a nurse ; she will take care of 
the children while I am away. Aren't they 


? 
God bless you, my husband, my love. 
Mary. 
The three doctors stood wiping their gleaming 
instruments, talking in half-whispers of the 
operation. A white-capped nurse was un- 
pinning the sheets and padding from the 


operating-table 


At the side of the bed where Mary lay, 
another doctor and another white-capped nurse 
stood watching for the first sign of her return- 
ing consciousness. She lay heavily and with 
muscles relaxed, with closed eyes, breathing 
laboriously, and white as the linen on her bed. 

David pushed open the door with unsteady 
hand, and came across the room to the bed. 
Without a word he dropped on his knees in a 
grief-stricken heap at the bedside. 

Dr. Ellis put his hand on his shoulder, and 
he looked up, with anguish - laden eyes, that 
pitifully pleaded for a word of hope. 

“She will do well,” said the doctor, in a 
cheery whisper. ‘The operation was a success 
far beyond our expectations. But it is im- 
portant for her to come out of the ether quietly. 
Don’t you think, Mr. Winslow, it would be a 
good plan for you to stand here at the foot of 
the bed, where she can see you when she first 
opens her eyes? Then she will forget entirely 
all the pain of her separation from you, and 
everything will be quite nice and comfortable.” 

David rose, dumbly obedient, and stood 
where the doctor directed, devouring with his 
eyes the pale, beautiful face lying amid the 
thick brown braids. 

‘* Now, Mrs Winslow, is the pillow right ?” 
asked Dr. Ellis, trying to rouse her. ‘‘ Won't 
you try to let me raise you up a little?” 

It seemed hours to David before Mary, with 
a deep sigh, lifted her heavy white lids. A 
moment her half-conscious eyes rested on the 
doctor who was speaking to her, and then she 
looked at David. She tried to make the nerve- 
less lips move—failed once, and then slowly, 
painfully, she said: ‘* Darling, I love you!” 

‘‘She’s all right now,” said Dr. Ellis, in a 
tone of relief. 
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In a few moments all the doctors had gone, 
leaving David and a nurse to watch Mary. 

‘“* She's doing splendidly now, sir,” said the 
nurse, moved by the trouble in David’s face to 
speak to him. ‘There is not a bit’ more 

But David did not believe that. The shadow 
of the terrible possibility of his wife’s dying had 
fallen across his heart, and it would take more 
than words to lift it. 

As the doctors went down the steps of the 
home hospital one said : 

‘‘ And yet we are taught that women are 
not brave.” 

‘¢ Oh, yes, they are brave, or the world would 
soon be depopulated,” said the newly-fledged 
doctor who had administered the ether. 
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MESSRS. GARROULD’S 
SUMIMER SALE. 


Messrs. GARROULD’s summer sale has just 
commenced; and some wonderful bargains are 
to be picked up in the costume department. 
It seems ridiculous to worry about doing up 
last year’s holiday gown, when a brand new 
coat and skirt in the latest style can be pro- 
cured in the best white piqué at Messrs. 
Garrould’s for only a guinea. The skirt is 
fashionably cut, and the little jacket can be 
had double-breasted, single-breasted, or open- 
fronted according to taste. A jacket of a more 
ornate description can be obtained with this 
costume if the purchaser will “run” to 
81s. 6d.; the basques are very smart, and the 
waist is adorned with straps of the material 
made up on the cross, and kept in place by 
steel buckles. White piqué is so fashionable 
this year that we naturally put it’ first, but if 
something more durable is wanted, I should 
advise a costume of Viyella, in pretty pink and 
white or blue and white stripes, ona this can 
be had at Messré. Garrould’s for 358. 6d. 
Black and white check makes a neat and 
useful dress, and this can be had for the same 
price. Skirts for wearing with blouses are 
always useful in the holiday season, and these 
can be had in serge and other materials, from 
5s. 1ld. upwards. White piqué cycling skirts 
made with the new inverted leat are reduced 
to 9s. 11d. during the sale, or in Scotch 
tweed at 12s. 9d. Silk petticoats are also 
reduced in price, and there are some prett 
patterns in bright checks which Souk: lock 

articularly well in company with a white 
Brill or holland dress. 

All kinds of jackets and mantles may be 
picked up extremely cheap in the mantle de- 
parent but the greatest crush is always to 

found round the side where the waterproof 
cloaks are being sold. Fashions in waterproofs 
alter very little from year to year, so that this 
purchase may be looked upon as a poor invest- 
ment. Messrs. Garrould’s are celebrated for 
these articles of attire, having an_ excellent 
stock of beautiful Cravenette and Heptonette 
goods made in the newest styles. These cloaks 
are only a guinea at present, and the wary 
holiday-maker’ will do well to purchase one 
before starting off on her travels. Another 
useful kind of cloak is made in cashmere, lined 
with silk and long enough to cover the dress. 
This is a very wise investment for ladies in the 
suburbs who have to go to the theatre by train. 
Sunshades are a necessity for the holidays, and 
the white ones are pagina fashionable. 
Messrs. Garrould’s white sunshades begin at 
1s. 11d. (with a white enamelled handle), and 
the half-crown ones (made of a mixture 
of cotton and silk) are excellent value 
for the money. For 4s. 11d. a beautiful 
sunshade can be procured, either in white or 
scarlet, and shot sunshades (in any colour to 
match the dress) may be had at 2s.11d. Linen 
belts form an interesting novelty at another 
counter, and these are the very thing to wear 
with linen blouses. They are fastened with a 
silver buckle, and can be sent to the wash and 
got up like collars and cuffs. These belts are 
made in various widths, and cost 1s. 3d. or 
1s. 9d., according to width. The narrow size is 
the prettiest. 

Bargains may also be found in the millinery 
department upstairs, commencing with sailor 
hats in every possible shape for young ladies’ 
wear at 1s.114d. Smarter goods may be had 
at higher prices—Panama hats, trimmed with 
striped glacé silk and bunches of cherries, or 
the new Trelawny hats, trimmed with roses 
and tulle. CHIFFON. 


At the time of the Revolution of 1792, the 
French adopted a new set of names for the 
months, something like those of Holland. They 
were happily turned into ridicule in the follow- 
ing lines, and soon ceased to be used :— 


Autumn—wheezy, sneezy, freezy ; 


Winter—slippy, drippy, nippy ; 
Spring—showery, flowery, bowery ; 
Summer—hoppy, croppy, poppy. 
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THE BEST IN CORN FLOUR 
BROWN & POLSON'S 


“PATENT” BRAND. 

This is no idle claim. For over 
40 years Brown & Polson have 
possessed and extended this reputa- 
tion. Substitution is rampant— 
some inferior substitutions are even 
sold at, the same price as Brown & 
Polson’s ‘‘ PATENT,” but even if 
you pay a little more for the Best, 
the slight extra cost of the pudding 
will hardly be noticed, while the 
superiority in flavour and quality 
will be distinguished at once. 

There is as much difference in the 
qualities of Corn Flour as there is in 
the qualities of tea. 


SEE THAT YOU CET THE BEST 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY 
By Miss Lizzie Heritace. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy ; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Um- 
versal Cookery,” &c., &c.) 


A SEASONABLE DINNER. 
MENU. 

Salmon. Anchovy Cream. 
Roast Veal. Tomatoes. Macaroni. 
Strawberry Pudding. 
Berean: 

Starting with the fish, I suggest that it be 
boiled, though any approved mode may be 
followed. Select from two to three pounds, 
and if boiled drain very thoroughly. Tawiead 
of water, a simple court boullion is worthy 
a trial by those as yet unacquainted with this 
mode. To each quart of water allow half 
a tablespoonfnl of salt, three times as mnch 
French vinegar, some peppercorns, a dozen 
or so, a little bunch of herbs, and a few slices 
of carrot, turnip and onion. Let this boil up 
and be skimmed well before the fish goes in. 
The time must be regulated by the thickness 


of the fish. 
ANCHOVY CREAM 


not only goes well with the hot fish, but will be 
found excellent with any that may be left over 
and served cold. Four or five anchovies should 
be washed and boned, then pounded with the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg, and a little salad oil, 
added drop by drop, it serves to increase 
smoothness. Cayenne in moderation to season, 
and a few drops of cochineal or carmine to bring 
up the colour (otherwise a muddy look is 
inevitable), with about the third of a teacupful 
of aspic jelly, liquid enough to mix well, form 
the foundation, which is to be mixed with 
about a small teacupful of whipped cream and 
served icy cold. If this end cannot be accom- 
plished, pray serve a hot sauce instead. A 
drop of nutmeg or mace essence is used 
by some, and to save the trouble of L igved 
many substitute anchovy paste and essence 
for the whole fish. 


LOIN OF VEAL 
is excellent, and instead of stuffing it, roast it 
plainly, and stuff the tomatoes. Here is a good 
mode, which those who do not care for herb 
flavourings may like. Choose good sized ripe 
fruit, and divide, scooping out a little of the 
interior pulp and seeds. Make a moist stufling 
with bread crumbs, butter, a morsel of scraped 
fat bacon, cooked, some grated lemon peel, and 
a pinch of cayenne, white pepper and sugar. 


Bake in a buttered tin moderately, until done, 


Serve in a bed 
macaroni 


and send clear, slightly acidulated brown 
to table. ge! gl 
recommended 


This course, as detailed, may be 


STRAWBERRY PUDDING 

as follows is a simple affair, but exceedingly 
nice if the fruit be dead ripe. Allow a scant:- 
breakfast cupful of bread crumbs and sponge 
cake crumbs, half and half, to twice the measure 
of hot inilk, soak awhile, and add the grated 
rind of a small lemon, the yolks of two eggs and! 
@ spoonful or two of sugar. Bake this in a 
gentle oven till set. Have ready three-quarters. 
of a pound of picked fruit, crushed and sprinkled: 
with a couple to three ounces of sugar (do this. 
an hour beforehand), place the fruit on the 
udding, and heap over the whites of the eggs. 
ten and sweetened, and return to the oven 
for a minute or two to brown faintly and cook. 
the eggs. The surplus juice from the fruit is to: 
be mixed with a little lemon juice, and added to- 
half a pint of liquid strawberry jelly. The juice 
should be strained, and the jelly made with less. 
than the usual amount of water, say two- 
thirds. Chivers’ packet Hage is delicious in this- 
flavour. Maraschino jelly also blends well with 
the fruit, and should this be preferred, use more: 
strawberries in the pudding, mixing the juice: 

in with the jelly and serve up liquid as before. 

Here is an alternative mode. Let the jelly. 
get cold, and serve it choppes roughly in & 
glass dish, with a second dish of whipped 
cream if liked. Send castor sugar to table. 
Only a simple savory is called for, and. a hot 
or cold one is left to discretion. 

It may be added that a i salad dressing, 
mayonnaise, or one rather thinner, well! 
flavoured with chopped mixed Bape forms,. 
ie @ green salad, a suitable adjunct to cold’ 
veal. 

Cost—about 10s. for the entire dinner at 
average prices, and allowing three pounds, or. 
thereabouts, of veal. 


SPECIAL HOME READINGS. 


.SERIES IIL—THE DIETARY OF WELL- 


REGULATED FAMILIES. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, has become a house-. 
hold word, and this wonderful Food bever 
has come to take an important place in the: 
dietary of the best-regulated families. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is a natural food, and. by its. 
merits alone—having been once fully and. 
fairly placed before the public—it must become 


a national food, to the general advancement.of 


British health and vigour. 

Tired men, whether suffering from physical 
or mental fatigue, delicate women, growing: 
girls and little children find this unique beverage 
of inestimable benefit. The nauseous drugs 
and disagreeable medicines associated with ill- 
health are, in Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, replaced 
by something which is pleasant and nice, with 
a distinctive flavouring of its own which will 
appeal to the fastidious and over-nice palate of 
the invalid, and its soothing effect renders it 
an ideal ‘ Pick-me-up.” 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, by taking the place of - 


stimulants of an ardent nature, has made happy 
many a home which otherwise to-day would 
have been wretched, and the ultimate effects 
of which it is impossible toforesee. For break- 
fast, dinner, supper—indeed, at any hour of the 
of the twenty-four—Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will 
be found light and refreshing; it leads the way 
among all beverages, and nothing can equal it. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all Chemists, Grocers and Stores, or from 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 

As a test of its merit a dainty sample tin of 
Dr. Tibble’s Vi-Cocoa will be sent free on appli- 
cation to any address, if when writing (a post- 
card will do) the reader will name THE Woman’s 
SIGNAL. 


Mannoop suffrage is class legislation, and 
class legislation is always unfair. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


DEAF AND DUMB 
EDUCATION. 


“Tas task in which the teachers of the deaf and 
dumb spend their lives is one of those noble 
and philanthropic ones that have been origi- 
nated within the last century. Until then, it 
‘was thought impossible to teach the unfortu- 
mate born deaf anything at all. Many of these 
-are not really dumb. They have all the organs 
-of speech, and there is nothing to prevent them 
‘from talking as well as anybody else except the 
-circumstance that they cannot hear, and there- 
rfore never learn how to speak. We all know 
‘how an ordinary infant learns to speak ; how it 
‘begins with unintelligible efforts to imitate the 
-speech of its elders, which efforts, by degrees, 
‘take a more coherent sound, and are more 
‘deliberately the result of imitation. Then the 
parent endeavours to teach the correct sound 
end the proper pronunciation, and between 
anconscious imitation and conscious teaching 
tthe child learns to manage the vocal organs in 
its own throat and ultimately to talk correctly. 
“The great ‘majority of the children who are 
called dumb from birth, are in fact only. so 
‘because they are deprived of the power of 
‘hearing the language of others. This truth, of 
«immense importance to the unfortunate children 
‘in this position, was realised in the last century, 
chiefly by the devoted efforts of the Abbe 
Sicard. Born in 1742, this good man devoted the 
-best years of his life to revealing the possibility 
of teaching the born deaf to speak. His work, 
‘Oourse of Instruction for the Deaf-Mutes 
‘from Birth,” appeared in 1800, and laid the 
‘foundation on which honourable and kindly 
‘workers have built, till at present there are 
-enough of these teachers to form this society. 


It should be clearly understood by the parents 
of apparently dumb-born children that it is 


be perhaps taught to speak, and to understand 
a certain form of speech. They cannot, indeed, 
become capable of carrying on conversation in 
general society, but they can become able to 
communicate with those who habitually are 
with them, and they can become capable of 
conveying their own wishes and ideas to all the 
world at a pinch. This is done by a some- 
what prolonged course of teaching. The child 
has to be led to watch and imitate the move- 
ments of the teacher’s tongue and lips in 
speaking. He has to be allowed to feel the 
throat of the teacher in order to become aware 
how the vocal organs there are employed in 
producing speech. The sounds are at first of 
the most rudimentary character, as well as 
generally harsh and unpleasant to hear, and 
infinite patience is required from one who would 
teach the deaf-mute to speak by this “lip- 
method.” Still, the benefit so conferred is so 
enormous to the recipient that it is a true 
work of the noblest charity, and is also an 
advantage that no parents who have the means 
should fail to secure for their children in such 
unfortunate case. 


For the poorer classes, the problem is rather 
difficult. Small School Boards have not enough 
of such children to provide for to justify the salary 
of a special teacher. Larger School Boards, how- 
ever, should not fail to organise classes for all 
the afflicted. Whatever may be thought of 
State provision for the aged poor and the like, 


there can hardly be two opinions as to the | 


duty of the community to help those who are 
born, by no fault of their own, deprived of the 
chief means of earning a livelihood. The born 
deaf, the blind, the dumb, the feeble-minded, 
the paralysed and the crooked—how sad must 
be their lot, whatever alleviations may be 
provided. It is satisfactory to know that so 
much can be done and 1s done for them both 
by State and private charity, but more can and 


quite likely that those unfortunate victims may | should be provided. 


/ ENETELNOWER 
LEMONADE 


Many people suffer from extreme thirst during the summer. 
Foster Clark & Co. with their E1rren Tower LemonapDE have supplied a 


want that has so long been felt. 


E1rFEL Tower LEMONADE is made from 
the finest Lemons, and the great advantage is that it is partly manufactured | 
in Italy, in the midst of the lemon orchards. 


Messrs. 


The lemons are taken direct 


from the trees to the factory to commence their transformation into the 


EirrFEL Tower LEMONADE. 


You can get thirty-two tumblers (or two 


gallons) for fourpence-halfpenny. Of all Grocers, or a sample will be sent 


free for six stamps. 
Factory, Maidstone. 


G. FOSTER CLARK & CO., No. 67 Hiffel Tower 


Juty 14, 1898. 
A BOON FOR BUSY 
HOUSEWIVES. 


No one but the mother knows the cong ari 
and thought to satisfy the sometimes ty 
and often capricious appetite of her little ones. 
The mother must not only look to the grati- 
fication of her children’s palates; she likes 
also to satisfy the eye, Ls paebiee bide an 
appetising appearance of the presented to 
bee little Pent Then there is the question of 
time and economy involved in the preparation of 
dainty dishes for sometimes petulant palates. 
No food can satisfy the mother’s heart, in all 
these respects, better than Chivers’ J ellies. They 
are flavoured with the rich ripe juices of fresh 
wholesome fruit, and prepared silver-lined 
pans to insure freedom from all possible con- 
tamination, by which method hand labour is_ 
reduced to a minimum. The busy housewife 
has in Chivers’ Jellies a dainty nourishing food, 
requiring but little trouble in preperation ; 
always ready to hand, and always good alike. 
Chivers’ Jellies are to be had in the following 
flavours :—Lemon, Orange, Strawberry, How. 
berry, Pine Apple, &c. They are for sale by 
Grocers and Stores, in Packets, and if you 
haven't yet tried them, please do so at once. 
Half-pints, 2}d.; Pints, 44d.; Quarts, 8d. 
Messrs. Chivers & Sons, Fruit Farm Factory, 
Histon, Cambridge, will send you free sample 
if you address a post card to them. 
Se 


Tue coronation of the young Queen of 
Holland will take place on September 6th, 
1898. On that day the young woman, with 
right hand raised, in the presence of the States 
General, will pledge herself to the following 
formula, which is a strange contrast to the 
oaths administered to the Russian and German 
Emperors :—‘‘ I swear to the people of the 
Netherlands to observe and always maintain 
the fundamental law. I pledge myself to 
defend and to preserve with all my power the 
independence of the kingdom, to protect public 
and private liberty and the rights of all my 
subjects, and to employ for the preservation 
and advancement of individual and general 
prosperity all the means which the laws place 
at my disposal, as the due of an upright Queen. 
And may God aid me in my work.” 


HERBS 
FOR MAKING NON-INTOXIGATING 2S -JEX ESTER, 


ted but not equalied ! ‘able-spoonful of Mason's 
Extract of Herbs makes One Galloa ot Beer 


PRIME BEER 


D. Bottle Galions 


es 
CNon-Intoxioating- The most jalatable, thirst- 
quenching, refreshing, animating tonic drink produce- 
able For every OPEN-AIR WORKER and all employed 
in Shops. Mills, Manufactories. and Mines. Of all chemists 
and stores, or of NEWS SEL & MASON, Nottingham 
Sample Bottle Free 9 Stamps. 2 for 15 Stamps. - 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS, Switzerland. — Lady, 
going on tour with her daughter, would mother other 
girls whose parents are unable to take them abroad. Six 
weeks, 24 guineas inclusive. References exchanged.— 
Editress, 158, Strand, W.C. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


YEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0. 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 
Telephone No. 2,496. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Propamrors 


JuLy 14, 1898, 


HEREDITY. 


In the Congress of Mothers, held at Washing- 
‘ton, the national capital of the United States, 
zattended by hundreds of women, Mrs. Helen 
M. Gardner, of Boston, read a paper on “ The 
Moral Responsibility of Women in Heredity,” 
in the course of which she said :— 


‘“‘T fear that I shall strike a less pleasant 
note than those who have dealt with the ideal 
motherhood. My theme is scientific. It deals 


with demonstrable facts, and it goes back even 
behind the kindergarten. Self-abnegation, sub- 
serviency to man—whether he be father, lover, 
-or husband—is the most dangerous theory that 
-can be taught to or forced upona woman. She 
has no right to transmit a nature that is sub- 
servient and a slavish character, either blindly 
obedient or blindly rebellious, and therefore set, 
as is a time lock, to prey or to be preyed upon 
by society of the future. If woman is not brave 
enough “aac to demand, to obtain, absolute 
personal liberty of action, equality of status, entire 
control of her great and race-endowing function, 
maternity, she has no right to dare to stamp 
upon a child and to curse a race with the 
descendants of such a servile, a dwarfed, a 
time-and-master-serving character. We wonder 
how she dares to face her child and know that 
she did not fit herself by self-development and 
by direct, sincere, firm and thorough quali- 
fications for maternity before she assumed its 
responsibilities. We wonder that man has been 
so slow in learning to read the message that 
nature has tel ger to him in letters of fire, 
and photograp with a terrible persistency 


of his children, and upon the moral imbeciles 
she has set before him as an answer to his 
message of sex domination. Do you know 
that there is an army of 700,000 defectives in 
this country? Seven hundred thousand im- 
becile, insane, deaf, dumb, blind, and criminal 
victims of maternal and paternal ignorance. 
‘Our standing army is only 25,000 men—these 
for our protection; our defective army 700,000 
—these for our destruction.” 

* * * 

PRE-HISTORIC WomeN ANcHORITES.— The 
ancient inhabitants of the Canary Islands have 
completely disappeared with the contact of 
Spanish civilisation. Their mummies alone 
remain, thrust into the holes that honeycomb 
the mountains. One curious custom was that 
of female cenobites, who lived together though 
not in communities, in agglomerations of cells 
similar to the lauras of the early Christians in 
Egypt. The remains of one of these singular 
convents exist in Grand Canary, on the slopes 
of a mountain in the district of Gufa. There 
are about five hundred cells open to the day, 
and cut in the live rock, mere caves, in short. 
Only a mountaineer can scale the precipice, on 
the face of which these nuns spent their lives, 
far from the world of man. But they offered 
sanctuary to all fugitives from the law who 
succeeded in reaching their eyrie, and they were 
held in respect by fhe people, 


Waen will the London omnibus companies 
think it necessary to ensure the convenience and 
comfort of their passengers ? In business 
offices it is a generally observed rule that the 
employés shall not smoke, during the time they 
are on duty, but the drivers of omnibuses are 
permitted to smoke vile pipes and worse cigars 
according to the dictates of their own sweet 
will. The consequence is that those sitting 
on the roof of the vehicle are compelled to 
inhale the driver’s tobacco smoke and to run 
the risk of getting his burnt ash in their eyes 
—a thing to which the most ardent smoker 
objects. Even in America, where latitude in 
these matters tends to degenerate into license, 
the drivers of street cars are not permitted to 
smoke on duty, and, with a consideration for 
the feelings of women which we might well 
emulate, no one is permitted to smoke at all 
except on the back platform, where it is im- 
possible for bad tobacco to demonstrate its 
presence, for no one sits behind it. In these 
warm summer days the discomfort to the 
majority, who desire to get as much fresh 
air as possible, ought to bring about a resolute 
action.— Daily Chronicle. 


bd ape the distorted, diseased bodies and minds 
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IS LITTLE BOB TUCKED IN? 
“I’ve gotter go,” she said, “‘ an’ see 
If little Bob's tucked in; 
He'll git his death if he’s uncovered 
In this col’ storm an’ win’.” 
“Oh, little Bob's all right,” said I; 
‘“‘ You've bin to tuck him in 
Four times this evenin’, an’ I wouldn’ 
Run 'way upstairs agin.” 
But Cynthy 'd worry, fret, an’ stew, 
fod eps a drefile din ; 
““'W’y, I mus’ go ag’in,” says she 
An’ see if Bob's tacked in” 
““W’y, Cynthy, jest set down,” I said, 
An’ git some good er life. 
A feller wants a chance to talk 
Some evenin’s with his wife.” 
Then she would take her knittin’ out, 
Or work upon her spread, 
An’ make b’lieve lissen, though she didn’t 
Hear quarter what I said. 
She wouldn’t much more than git sit down 
Than jump right up ag’in, 
An’ say, “ I mus’ run up an’ see 
If little Bob’s tucked in.” 


Young Bob was allus on the jump, 
An’ filled the house with din, 

An’ kicked his quilts off ev'ry night 
Fast as she tucked him in. 

His laigs they went so fast all day, 
As long as it was light, 

An’ got up speed so they couldn’ stop, 
An’ kep’ a-goin’ all night. 

So Cynthy 'd keep a-gittin’ up 
An’ gittin’ up ag’in. 

“*T’ve gotter look an’ see,” says she, 
“Tf little Bob’s tucked in.” 


She stood above the coffin there, 
She bent to kiss his face, 

To pat a stragglin’ curl of hair. 
Or fix a bit of lace. 

Her heart was breakin’ with the thought 
That Bob, so round an’ fat, 

So full of pranks and fun, should sleep 
Within a crib like that ; 

But still she’d fix his little robe, 
An’ then come back agin, 

An’ take a long, last look, an’ see 
Her little Bob tucked in. 


That night a stormer snow came on, 
An’ how the winds did rave ! 

The snow fell, like a coverlid, 
On little Bob’s new grave. 

‘*T’m glad it snows,” his mother said, 
‘Tt looked so hard an’ bare, 

‘So hard, so cruel, an’ so bleak, 
‘I cried to leave him there. 

* But God has sent the blessed snow, 
“T think—an’ 'tis no sin— 

‘‘ That he has sent His snow to see 
‘¢ That little Bob’s tucked in.”’—Foss. 


SporteD Daruincs.—It seems odd to a 
woman who is having a hard fight for existence, 
for the support and education of her children, 
for the maintenance of the home which she 
holds with such precarious tenure, and who 
daily encounters trials that are worthy of the 
name, to hear an acquaintance, who has 
apparently everything to make life happy, 
groaning over her twopenny troubles in the 
way of housekeeping, and the other annoyances 
of her daily living. She seems really to pity 
herself for her wearing responsibilities, making 
mountains out of molehills, and simply for the 
want of something more tangible, magnifying 
the crumpled rose leaves of her existence into 
real grievances. These “poor rich’? women 
really suffer as much as those who deal with 
actualities, and even more in a way, as they 
lack the moral support of true energy and 
endurance. The fashionable woman, who had 
everything that this world could give her, and 
who, being found in floods of tears by a friend, 
could give no adequate reason for her depression 
except that ‘‘ her house was so dirty after her 
ball,” was no exaggerated type ; there are plenty 
of others in her world who make themselves 
miserable over trifles, and whose purely 
imaginary woes seem greater than they can 
bear. 
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WELSH COAL CRISIS. 


HOW THE MEN SUFFER. 


Tue strike among the Welsh coal miners has 
recently assumed so serious a character that 
an incalculable amount of suffering has been 
borne by these workers, and the notice of the 
whole nation has been drawn to the conditions 
of their work. : 


But even at the best of times miners have 
much to bear; as an instance, there is a young 
miner named James Thomas, twenty-six years 
of age, living at 6, Baxter-terrace, Glyncorrwg, 
South Wales. When questioned by a Bridgend 
Chronicle reporter, he stated: ‘‘ Whilst busy at 
work underground, about ten years ago, I was 
seized with violent pains in the back, and after 
that was subject to terrible spells of pain at 
intervals. I was incapacitated from work 
for a fo ht at a time, but about 
eighteen months ago I became so bad that 
I had to give up work altogether. I 
consulted a doctor and attended Cardiff 
Infirmary, where I was told my complaint was 
the collier’s bane—lumbago. For many hours 
we have to labour cramped up, with water 
dripping from the roof, and at all times on 
damp earth. At that time I could neither 
sit, stand, nor lie down without suffering horrible 
pain, and when my mother accompanied me to 
the Infirmary she thought I would die in the 
train. One day my father came across an 
advertisement of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
pve People, and we then decided to try 

em.” 


‘With what result ?” queried the pressman. 

‘* After the first box of the Pills I found some 
relief, which encouraged me to try a second 
one, when there was a marked improvement ; 
my limbs became easier, my appetite returned, 
and soon, after taking six or seven boxes, I felt 
healthier than I had done for many months. 
I feel convinced that if I hadn’t taken Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills I should never be where I 
am now. I am stronger and healthier than 
ever I was.” 


Not only by miners, but amongst all classes, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are praised for the way 
in which they have cured paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, rheumatism, and sciatica, also all diseases 
arising from impoverished blood, scrofula, 
rickets, chronic erysipelas, consumption of the 
bowels and lungs, anwmia, pale and sallow 
complexion, loss of appetite, palpitations, pains 
in the back, early decay, female weakness, and 
hysteria. Genuine only with full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and sold 
by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 13s. 9d. These 
Pills are not purgative, nor can they harm the 
most delicate. 


“THe Noxious WEED.”—There are no more 
faithful votaries of ‘the weed”’ on earth than 
the Arabs, and yet an Arab legend regarding the 
origin of tobacco reads as follows: ‘“‘As the 
prophet Mahomet was walking in his garden 
one day, he came upon a viper, stiff with cold 
and stretched upon the ground. Full of com- 
passion, he took it up and warmed it in his 
bosom. When the reptile recovered, it thus 
addressed its preserver: ‘ Oh, divine prophet, I 
shall now bite thee.’ ‘But why ?’ asked 
Mahomet. ‘ Because thy race persecutes mine 
and tries to efface it altogether.’ ‘But does 
not thy race, too, war against mine?’ replied 
the prophet ; ‘ why wilt thou be thus ungrateful 
and forget that I have but now saved thy life ?’ 
‘There is no gratitude upon the earth,’ replied 
the viper. ‘Were I to spare thee, another of 
thy race would kill me. By Allah I shall bite 
thee.’ ‘Since thou hast sworn by Allah, I 
shall not ask thee to break thy vow,’ said the 
prophet, and held out his hand. The reptile bit 
him, but the prophet sucked out the poison from 
the wound and spat it upon the ground. And 
lo! there sprang up a plant in which the 
serpent’s venom is combined with the prophet’s 
mercy. Men call it tobacco.” 
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BUY FROM 

THE MANUFAGTURER 
and Save the 

[_ Middiomon’s Profits. 


good housewive 


y YEAST 


themselves on 
if able to make nice 


eet Bread, appetising 
Tea Cakes. &c. «Anyone 
can do it bygusing*> our 
celebrated“ D.C.L," Yeast 
It you do not Know how 
to use it, write to us for | at ee 
Booklet of Instructions, R 
e Manufacturers: The 
ILLERS ,Co., 
iW BURGH. 
H 
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Makers of the well-known “ D.C.L.” Malt Extract, 


| FOR TEETOTALERS! 
WINE “22cm “SANS ALCOHOL” 


UNDER GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


SOLD T PER CASE :— 
ae m ee: idea oe es .. 12 Large Bottles ahs reputed eares. 
24 Small * 36/- ints. 


RED CHAMPAGNE, ROMEO... -. 
“ws ot We ner Quart; 1/- per Pint; 6d. Half-Pint. 


WHITE a ET... me ose 
WHITE AND RED STILL WINE... sae eee ese ies ive eae ase 
80 Quart Bottles of this Grape juice constitute a complete Grape Cure. 


Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and free from alcohol. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


London Depots SWISS WINE COMPANY. 39. Eastcheap, E.C., 


SPIERS & POND and WM. WHITELEY and leading Grocers. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
~~} ‘the information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes #0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Bome 8 GOLD SDATA,.or the” HARRISO 
, may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, a ae rg ag ab ne 

make fitted on | for knowledge is power and the means of attaining heppl- aw emul invertien =a Feed 
previoustopurchasert | ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dra. ALLINSOR COMFORT Figure without, Compression, through 
not fail to write for our Illustrated List ! 


J. 5. GREGG'S, | ee oteroeean | CORSETS, see scene Salt 


return for a Postal Order for 1s, 24 
3 Woman's Signal. 
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The NURSING RECORD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


Oontains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 


from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 
The “WOMAN’S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office 30 Maiden Lane Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 


any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 
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